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HAT an individual sees in a situation or subject is largely 

a product of his underlying preconceptions and beliefs 

which direct his attention upon certain factors and rela- 

tionships and blind him to others. It is well, therefore, to 
state, so far as we can discover them, what assumptions we are making 
when discussing any topic. This is especially desirable in treating of 
such an ill-defined area as education for home and family life. 

The first assumption I am making is that, in the absence of any of the 
recognizable impediments, parenthood is desirable for the individual 
manand woman. This isa broad assumption which calls for some hardi- 
hood to maintain in the face of the considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation unmarried. According to Ogburn’s calculations, in 1920, the per- 
centage of the total population married, ages 25 to 34 years, in urban 
areas was 68 per cent and in rural, 75 per cent, so that some 32 per cent of 
the city dwellers and some 25 per cent of the rural dwellers in the age 
groups when marriage and child bearing should be undertaken were 
unmarried. 

In the face of these figures it is still maintained that socially sanctioned 
opportunities for adequate sex functioning and the bearing and rearing 
of offspring are wholesome and desirable for all individuals, not defec- 
tive or impaired. 

The second broad assumption I am making is that what is needed by 
way of education and experience to prepare the young individual for 


1Presented at the Biennial Conference of the National Council of Parent Education, 
Washington, D. C., November 17, 1930. 
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marriage and parenthood is desirable for the individual apart from 
whether he or she marries or not. That is to say, the wholesome de- 
velopment of the individual and his or her preparation for marriage and 
parenthood are to be sought in the same way. 

This belief is not generally accepted, as witness the rather restricted 
conception in so many subject matters of what is necessary and desirable 
in education for home and family life. Many of the courses now offered 
for this purpose are predicated upon a tacit, if not explicit, assumption 
that marriage and parenthood may be taught as a kind of vocation or 
profession through purely specialized and technical courses, without 
much concern for the preparation of the young individual for a whole- 
some, sane maturity. 

The purport of these two assumptions, then, is that there is no real 
line of demarcation between education for home and family life and the 
education of youth generally. In so far as we clearly envisage the task of 
preparing youth for adult living, we must recognize that education for 
parenthood calls for the same procedure. To put it in other words, 
whatever will make for a good parent will also make for a desirable, 
wholesome individual in any kind of activity or work, and conversely, 
whatever is desirable to foster wholesome, sane adults is necessary to 
prepare young people for parenthood. I personally would like to elimi- 
nate all references to parenthood as a vocation or a profession as mis- 
leading and confusing and substitute the conception of education as 
essentially preparation for wholesome, sane adult living, which will in- 
clude mating and parenthood. Family life and parenthood are ways of 
living, as I hope to point out later. 

Now we come to another assumption or belief which I offer with some 
hesitation because it may seem, at first, to deny all possibility of effec- 
tive education. This belief is that the really important things in the 
education of youth cannot be taught in the formal didactic manner; 
they are things which are experienced, absorbed, accepted, incorporated 
into the personality through emotional and esthetic experiences. Hold- 
ing to this belief, I shall deliberately ignore the various proposals for 
courses of study in family life, child development, mental hygiene and 
the like, and the specific training in technics and skills of homemaking 
and child rearing, not because I consider them either superfluous or 
worthless, but because their efficacy and their significance, to the student 
at least, is wholly dependent upon these experiential factors which I 
wish to discuss. 

What then are the experiences of most significance for the individual’s 
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development toward wholesome maturity and for his preparation for 
parenthood, viewed as essentially similar if not identical goals? 

The first, I should mention, both because of its genetic importance and 
its pervasive influence upon the whole life, is the experience of affection 
in childhood and youth. The individual must learn to love and be loved, 
to give and receive tenderness and affection, since failure to learn this 
will handicap the individual as a personality in all his or her activities, 
including mating and parenthood. There is no need to elaborate upon 
this fundamental factor of life, which I am here stressing in its non-sexual 
aspects, to emphasize the quality of affectionate tenderness that must 
enter into human relationships of all kinds if an individual is to find any 
abiding satisfactions in life. The number of individuals leading narrow, 
hungry lives, both outside and within marriage, because they cannot 
give or receive affection is appallingly large and amply supports the em- 
phasis given to this statement. 

For the second, I will put the experience of being reassured and giving 
reassurance. Every individual should gain confidence in him or herself 
to meet the various demands of life and be relatively independent, by 
having such personal relationships as will create this confidence and 
ability. Again this is not something we can teach or impart in any for- 
mal, didactic fashion; rather is it a product of experiences from infancy on 
which largely shape the individual personality and his or her capacity 
for human relationships both in and out of marriage. It is important 
not only to receive reassurance but to learn how to give it to others since 
the mature person is one who can help others and not be continually 
preoccupied with his or her own needs. This is especially to be remem- 
bered in considering marriage and parenthood where the man and woman 
must minister to the needs of the mate and of the children. 

Both the need for affection and reassurance and the experiences which 
supply them are non-rational; they are not logical or formal. Only in 
so far as the individual develops or finds relationships in which interest, 
devotion, affection, and confidence are reciprocally engendered can these 
needs be met or these experiences created. 

Young people—children and youth—learn in ways which our formal 
educational psychology scarcely recognizes. We can, it is true, per- 
suade or coerce them into learning various subject matters we prescribe 
for them, but the vital interest and concern of youth which spurs them 
abroad with eagerness, unless they are too hopelessly frustrated by 
parents and teachers, is their need for discovering how to behave in 
the various situations and relationships of life. 
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Here we must pause a moment to remind ourselves that, unlike any 
other animal species, man has a culture, which gives to the world its 
values and meanings and significances. He does not face a bare bio- 
logical situation wherein he may directly pursue his needs and hungers. 
Rather he faces a rich cultural situation wherein he finds personalities 
and institutions which make him submit to a patterning of his desires 

and needs for which he demands clarification and sanctions. To find 

his place in the universe, in terms of the surrounding cultural tradition 

and to discover his position as a member of his sex and as a participant 

in the group life, are his dominant occupations, especially during the 

second decade of his life. This means that the young individual is seek- 

ing the patterns into which he can pour his energies and his desires be- 

fore he can express them even to himself and then he must learn how to 

achieve standards of behavior appropriate to his sex and age, his social, 

economic, and other characteristics. 

The youth and maiden then are intent upon discovering the patterns 
appropriate for their sex. What does one do as a girl or as a boy; how 
does one behave to be a girl or a boy of the age and the kind which the 
individual strives to be? What does a boy or girl of that character give 
to others in personal relationships and what do they receive from other 
boys and girls and other individuals? 

These questions cannot be answered by formal instruction or imper- 
sonal direction. They are to be found in experiences with parents, 
neighbors, and primarily with the age and sex groups to which the indi- 
vidual belongs. We learn these basic lessons by personal contacts of an 
intimate and almost passionate character. We identify ourselves with 
another person whom we select as the perfect model of what we should 
like to be and to that person, for the time being, we give a devotion and 
almost slavish obedience, copying his speech, dress, gestures, his actions 
and emotions. If real persons are not available to capture our loyal- 
ties, we turn to literature, art, the movies, for our models and become a 
living embodiment of the artist’s fancy. 

With an extraordinary intentness and persistence young folk are 
searching for ideals to emulate in all the various réles to which they 
look forward as adult players. In one person they find a model of dress 
and manners, in another, gallantry or coquetry, in another, of economic 
position or social rank, and soon. Youth tries out all these patterns and 
réles, like a woman trying on various costumes to find something which 
will suit her age, complexion, and stature. Faced with so many con- 
flicting patterns to be tried on and discarded, often with poignant dis- 
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may and always with confusion, youth turns to those of his elders who 
show some form of sympathetic interest and concern for his acute dis- 
tress. To these he often makes a transfer, as we say, giving his confi- 
dence and yielding a complete obedience to suggestions and advice that 
is pathetic in its eagerness for direction. 

Along with the search for these patterns, the young man and woman 
are occupied in clarifying their conception of the réles they are to play in 
mating. Already they have received a deep impress of the husband and 
the wife image from their own homes. These pictures have been indeli- 
bly impressed upon them, and if they are, as so often happens, images 
of conflicting, warring, frustrated mating, the young man and more 
especially the young woman, will need much cleansing and reassurance 
before she can develop an image of the husband and of herself as a wife, 
conducive to marriage and to happy mating. Every adolescent is ab- 
sorbed with these questions which are the focus of his interests and feel- 
ings. He must find some answers as a condition of living. 

The images of a father and of a mother likewise have been deeply 
engraved by the childhood experiences of the individual and these usually 
require considerable remaking toward more wholesome lines if the young 
individual is to become a parent of the kind we are seeking to develop. 

Again the patterns of behavior as a member of a larger family group, 
of a neighborhood and community are all etched upon the sensitive 
personality of the young person who will, unless strongly affected by ex- 
periences of an intimate, personal relationship, tend to reproduce in 
his behavior as nearly as possible these rdles, even when they lead only 
to unhappiness and further frustration. Youth, we must ever remember, 
will conform to the family pattern even when he sees it involved in un- 
happiness and misery and so he will continue the parental mistakes 
until something outside intervenes to redirect his life. 

That is the main and only point about education for home and family 
life I would make: that the young individual will attempt to reproduce in 
his behavior all these various patterns of activity which he has acquired 
in his experiences of life, as a child and as a youth. Whatever you teach 
him by way of methods and technics or skills will be accepted if they 
serve to advance these forms of behavior; otherwise they will be ignored 
or soon forgotten. The task of education is to help him to find patterns 
more wholesome and helpful to-achieving maturity and living. 

The meaning and significance of everything we learn derives from these 
fundamental patterns of behavior and the conceptions and beliefs ac- 
companying them. If, therefore, we are seriously concerned with educa- 
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tion for home and family life and will view it as identical with the task of 
wholesome development of the young individual, we should, I believe, 
focus our attention upon what, if anything, we can do to affect the forma- 
tion and acceptance of these images, patterns, and conceptions. But let 
us remember that we can do little or nothing in the way of courses of 
study or teaching to this end—they may be aids to efficiency of perform- 
ance but the choice of patterns and réles is dictated by other circum- 
stances. Let me hasten to add that the teacher is a person of immense 
significance to the young because of the influence he or she may exert 
upon the personality of the child. It is the quality of the relationship 
between the teacher and the student which is of utmost importance, not 
the subject matter or technics. 

To a large extent we may say that the patterns which young people 
now bring from their past are in need of considerable alteration; we have 
need of new images for almost all human activity, especially in human 
relations and above all in mating and parenthood. This is not to con- 
demn the old or disparage the past, but to indicate that for new con- 
ditions we need new patterns and new sanctions. In so far, however, 
as there is doubt and confusion with respect to the réles we must play in 
human relationships, especially in mating and parenthood, youth must 
suffer from confusion and not infrequently acute anxiety over what con- 
duct he should follow. Here let us digress a moment to recall that the 
accumulating body of clinical material on human behavior, particularly 
of youth, gives evidence that vices, wickedness, and other forms of un- 
desirable conduct are largely products of fear and apprehension and 
anxiety, lack of affection and reassurance, and the unconscious cruelty 
of those who lack any insight into personality and its needs. This is 
highly significant for education and for social welfare generally, since it 
suggests that there is hope of improvement in human life so soon as we 
can realize what individuals need for wholesome, sane maturity and 
living. 

Thus we see that for the larger task of mental hygiene and for the par- 
ticular enterprise of education for home and family life, we have a double 
duty: to seek ways of purging ourselves and our children of those patterns 
and images which, if left untouched, must inevitably direct human be- 
havior into paths incompatible with sanity, wholesome mating, and par- 
enthood, and also to discover new patterns for youth in which it can find 
the kind of behavior which will promote sanity and wholesome maturity. 

These new patterns cannot be pretty pictures of a virtuous decorum, 
blends, as Meredith phrased it, of “fine shades and nice feelings” to 
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which we invite youth’s meek acquiescence. Youth demands goals of 
achievement, standards of conduct and behavior that are difficult and 
challenging to his or her capacities. Youth wants a purpose or aim that 
will fire the imagination and arouse the enthusiasm. To offer platitudes 
or to demand obedience to set rules that carry no conviction, offer no 
challenge, or find no sanction in the contemporary life, is to drive youth 
away from us. 

The older, traditionally-sanctioned patterns are crumbling, and to any- 
one seriously concerned with the problem of sane, wholesome living, their 
passing cannot be deplored. That there is a big unfilled gap left by their 
passing is only too apparent. What we need to remind ourselves is 
that the human needs and desires which found expression in those older 
patterns and beliefs are still operating in human life and only waiting for 
the appearance of new patterns and conceptions into which they may 
flow. People are no less in need of affection, intimacy, reassurance, se- 
curity, and ideals to be achieved because today marriage of the older 
pattern is disintegrating or the home life of yesterday is going. The very 
frequency of divorce may well indicate a more intense need of better 
mating and the frequency of parent-child conflicts may be but the 
frustration of parent and child desperately seeking, in outworn patterns, 
for the intimacy and affection they acutely need. 

What, then, we need for education are new goals calling for striving 
and achievement, something which youth can dream of and to which he 
can dedicate himself with a passionate conviction that makes obstacles, 
difficulties, hardships merely the zest of life. Education for home and 
family life is living and preparing for living ahead as the individual 
matures. Family life and parenthood are ways of living, of realizing 
human needs and aspirations, and of growing to maturity. 

If we know health and sanity to be necessary to the individual, es- 
pecially in mating and parenthood, they must be presented as something 
to be achieved, to be won, by the strictest regimen and discipline. 
Does youth object to such a course? Ask the coaches of the football, 
baseball, crew, and other teams. Consider also what is occurring in 
Russia and Italy today. With a few exceptions, young people love and 
glory in the opportunity to test their stamina and endurance. The 
ideals of achievement in sports and athletics are about the only unequivo- 
cal, clear-cut goals now offered to youth which he can and will accept 
and work for. No lad or girl of any spirit is going to abide by standards 
which only their parents or teachers uphold; they look to their age and 
sex group for the patterns and the sanctions, and if ever society could 
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devise a coercion to conformity half as effective as the spirit of the gang 
or the age-sex group, we should need no police. 

What are the standards of fitness and health needed for mating and 
parenthood and how can they be attained? The individual needs some- 
thing bigger and more enduring than himself to which he can ally him- 
self and give his loyal service. If we are convinced that the wholesome 
nurture of children is a road to social and individual welfare, let us pre- 
sent to youth the conception of biological immortality, giving him a pic- 
ture of himself as an active participant in that immense task to which he 
can contribute to the full extent of his intelligence, ability, and vigor. 
What more compelling motive to right living, to all the virtues we would 
foster, can we find than such a conception and such a goal presented not 
as a stereotyped, static ideal but as an ever-changing, ever-growing goal, 
calling for renewed endeavor, self discipline, and strict training. If the 
spiritual immortality we have long cherished in our religions no longer 
fires youth to high resolve and endeavor, then why not invoke the re- 
ligion of family and child improvement, the goal of biological immortal- 
ity, to capture and channel the undying need of man for something 
beyond himself to revere and strive for? Consider the possibilities of en- 
listing the interests and energies of young women in preparing themselves 
for childbearing as a goal. 

These conceptions and beliefs and the patterns and technics they 
require for action, cannot be set up abstractly and handed out didacti- 
cally. They must be created artistically and presented as esthetic, emo- 
tional experiences which of their own virtue give rise to intense convic- 
tions and overwhelming enthusiasms. They must be such as to seize 
the imagination and evoke loyalities that will carry youth through all 
manner of turmoil, conflict, and opposition and recurrent despair. They 
must meet our basic personality needs and provide the stimulus to es- 
sentially non-rational behavior. 

If to these personal patterns we could develop a conception of social 
welfare, as something not merely to be sought in altruism and doing 
things to and for others, but rather as a goal to be attained by each indi- 
vidual through wholesome, sane living and by rearing healthy, sane 
children, then we would have created a goal of endeavor that could be 
followed by each person in all his activities and occupations and living. 

Again let us repeat that these ideas and conceptions must be artistically 
created and presented to youth, and that therefore it is to esthetic ex- 
periences and social life that we must turn if we wish to accomplish 
anything in this direction. Let me quote from D. H. Lawrence: 
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It is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really determines our lives. 
And here lies the vast importance of the novel, properly handled. It can inform and 
lead into new places the flow of our sympathetic consciousness, and it can lead our 
sympathy away in recoil from things gone dead. Therefore the novel, properly 
handled, can reveal the most secret places of life: for it is in the passional secret 
places of life, above all, that the tide of sensitive awareness needs to ebb and flow, 
cleansing and freshening. 

But the novel, like gossip, can also excite spurious sympathies and recoils, me- 
chanical and deadening to the psyche. The novel can glorify the most corrupt feel- 
ings, so long as they are conventionally “pure.” Then the novel, like gossip, becomes 
at last vicious and, like gossip, all the more vicious because it is always ostensibly 


on the side of the angels. 


And let me refer you to H. G. Wells’ The World of William Clissold, 
especially the latter part, books 4,5, and 6. Here we find ideas, concep- 
tions, and beliefs, presented dramatically, that is, artistically, so that 
they make an impress and set the mind to thinking. 

But the difficulty is that many of these newer formulations and por- 
trayals offend our own patterns and beliefs to which we are firmly at- 
tached and so we guard youth from seeing them. In literature, espe- 
cially the novel, we have experiences presented of utmost importance to 
youth, and almost as by intent we try to keep youth from contemporary 
fiction or destroy all his interest in literature by our courses in English, 
so that he reads little or nothing except for sheer escape from his boredom. 
Can we develop some real understanding of the place of the arts in 
education and growth so that we can make more adequate use of these 
potent instruments at our command? Unless we can invoke these artis- 
tic aids, I can see little hope for vital education, since it can be conducted 
only on this non-rational, esthetic, experiential level. This does not 
mean that the courses on the family and child development and so on 
are to be condemned or omitted; I am merely saying that they cannot 
have any large influence so long as these larger questions are left un- 
touched, nor can they be effective without the teacher’s giving of his or 
her personality and sincere interest to the task. 

In the extra-curricular activities of youth we will find, if we can put 
aside our moral judgments and critical superiority, many clues to what 
youth is seeking, many of which are but variations upon the topics we 
have already discussed, or fumbling attempts to clarify the images and 
patterns needed for living. Here in the social life of youth, his extra- 
curricular activities and interests we have another potent instrument for 
education, now largely ignored. The young people know it is important, 
as witness the time and energy they give to it. 
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For the development of this vital education by experience we also need 
more parental education, in order to modify the home and family life in 
which the patterns of youth are being formed. There is an especial 
need of sex education for adults, of sex enlightenment and instruction to 
parents, so many of whom are leading frustrated, hungry lives because 
they lack the patterns to guide them in mating and their love life. 

Then, too, we need to reassure parents that they need not be so disturbed 
about their children; that for the most part their worries and conflicts 
come from these older conceptions which must be relinquished so that 
they and their children can live more freely and happily. ‘The parental 
anxiety and fear, as we know, comes largely from this blind adherence to 
old patterns and ideals and from imputing their own problems to the 
child, especially in regard to sex and security. 

The preoccupation with questions of discipline and obedience arises in 
large part from this parental loyalty to old patterns and ideals which 
could be relinquished with gain to everyone, so that if we could reassure 
parents a bit about themselves and the essential soundness of human 
personality, a great deal of tension would be relieved, with consequent 
improvement in the child. 

Let us remember that in these endless discussions of discipline and 
obedience and habit formation we see the old traditional conceptions of 
human nature recurring with unbelievable persistence. What parents 
are really seeking in these discussions is some reassurance and approval 
for their eagerness to believe in human nature. Itisasifthey wereasking, 
can we really, truly treat our children as lovable, affectionate, and loyal 
personalities and be friendly and intimate with them; won’t they go 
wrong if we don’t coerce, dominate, and punish them continually? The 
old belief in a wicked, perverse human nature, the old patterns of the 
stern and harsh parent, are beginning to go, and parents everywhere are 
secking something to replace them and a faith to sustain them while 
they painfully acquire new beliefs and new patterns. 

In the many parent education classes and study groups throughout the 
country we see the birth of new conceptions of human nature and of per- 
sonality that are being forged in endless discussion, argument, and read- 
ing. If we can but remember that we are here participating in one of 
the most momentous events in culture, perhaps we can be more patient, 
more sympathetic, and more helpful; for not only are we helping in par- 
ent education, but also in education of youth for their turn as parents and, 
above all, in creating the new society of the future. 


New Developments in the Better Homes in 
America Campaign 


JAMES FORD 
Executive Director, Better Homes in America, Washington, D.C. 


INE years ago Better Homes in America was founded by Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney with the help of President Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce. The primary emphasis at that 
time was upon the promotion of home ownership, the en- 
couragement of building new and better types of single-family houses 
and better furnishing and equipment for such houses. That was a 
period of conspicuous housing shortage, and the emphasis upon the con- 
struction and demonstration of the better types of new homes for indus- 
trial workers and for families with incomes somewhat larger was an out- 
growth of the social necessity of the period. When Better Homes in 
America was reorganized in December, 1923, and headquarters were 
moved to Washington, the same emphasis continued; but each year has 
seen the number of suggestions to local chairmen expand as a result of 
new, interesting, and valuable features, originated by local committees 
and called to the attention of the other committees throughout the 
country. 

In nine years time the number of local committees, each serving its 
community, has increased from 500 to 7,200. Within the last three years 
state committees have been organized in every state but one, and terri- 
torial committees have been established in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. Separate state and local committees for colored 
citizens have been formed in the Southern states. New communities 
are now being reached at a rate of over fifteen hundred a year in addition 
to the continuing programs in localities already organized. County 
committees also extend their programs into unorganized communities, 
so that many states may justly boast that they contain no community 
that has not been reached in some effective way by the Better Homes 
program. 

The most significant developments of the last two or three years have 
come through the inclusion on the state committees of representatives 
of each of the state organizations and public departments interested in 
one way or anotherin home improvement. Almost invariably one should 
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find represented on the state committee the home demonstration service, 
the state supervisor of home economics, the university extension service, 
the state parent-teacher association, the home economics association, and 
the federation of women’s clubs. Somewhat less frequently there are 
representatives of state organizations of architects, landscape architects, 
and other professional groups. In half the states the local chairmen are 
picked by the state committees. There are state-wide contests to supple- 
ment those suggested by the national office, there are state radio programs, 
lecture and information services, and sometimes special demonstrations 
at state and county fairs. 

The representation of the leading home economists of the state in the 
Better Homes program is more responsible than any other one single 
factor for the increasing quality and educational value of the programs. 
This is strikingly exemplified by the large number of local committees in 
which teachers of home economics or practicing home economists are 
chairmen, and in which local colleges and public schools have elaborate 
programs for the planning, budgeting, and furnishing of the demonstra- 
tion homes, together with exhibits, lectures, discussions, advice, and 
publications to supplement the house demonstrations. A special leaflet 
by Miss Blanche Halbert, entitled ““Home Economics Classes and Better 
Homes,”’ embodies suggestions based on actual successful experience. 

A striking development of the past year has been the inauguration of 
traveling Better Homes schools by the State Better Homes Committee 
of Arkansas. A group representing the extension service and the Com- 
mittee travel from county to county, remaining in session for a whole 
day with the local chairmen. The latter are not subjected to lectures, 
but the concrete problems of home improvement which they and their 
communities face are discussed, and the most feasible methods of coping 
with these problems are outlined. The Arkansas schools were so suc- 
cessful last year that they are being repeated and expanded this year 
under the auspices of the state home demonstration service. Other 
states, notably Oklahoma, Mississippi, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
have already planned similar schools, and they are contemplated in a 
large number of other states. The inevitable result will be a better in- 
formed and more competent local committee and the supplementing of 
the easier type of local program, which consists of lectures and home im- 
provement contests, by more rigorous local study and by careful planning 
to meet the problems of housing and home life that such study reveals. 

The economic depression has led to another development which may 
amount to a shift of emphasis in those communities which suffer seriously 
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from the drought or bank failures or unemployment. Although the 
majority of committees do not mention these conditions, probably fully 
two hundred communities have called attention to one or another of 
these problems as the outstanding problem of their community this year. 
To meet these needs Better Homes in America arranged for the speedy 
publication of a book on Care and Repair of the Home, by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company of New York, which had been under preparation 
for several years so that it was ready in time for emergency use. A 
check list was prepared from this manuscript which outlines all of the 
improvements that persons may make in their own homes by their 
personal labor or by employing relatively unskilled labor. This check 
list has been widely circulated by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth for the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment and has been sent also to all 
local Better Homes chairmen. 

All state chairmen and such local chairmen of Better Homes committees 
as have made mention of conditions of economic depression have been 
advised to encourage families on salaries and others whose incomes have 
not been reduced, to employ labor this winter in the improvement of 
their own homes and premises. In communities where all citizens are 
suffering from depression, as in the drought areas, the chairmen are 
urged to concentrate in the Better Homes campaign this year upon the 
encouragement of such repairs and improvements as families can under- 
take by theirown labor. This would involve the repairing of fences and 
door steps, the cleaning up of cellars and attics, the improvement of the 
general appearance of premises by minor carpentry and painting, the 
refinishing of old furniture, the rearrangement of furnishings for greater 
comfort and attractiveness, and scores of other details which are covered 
in the check list. It is called to the attention of the chairmen that such 
improvements not only help in keeping spirits up or in developing new 
courage to meet adverse circumstances, but also tend to enhance property 
values and community reputation and to provide a more wholesome and 
satisfactory environment for the growing children. In some states, such 
as Wisconsin and Missouri, record has been received of a very widespread 
response to these suggestions. The extent of their influence will never 
be fully known, but much of interest will be learned when the committees 
send in their reports next May. 

City committees this year have been urged to get in readiness for 
the revival of home building this spring or whenever the need appears. 


' Noted on page 283. 
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Although many individuals in this country are saying that the housing 
shortage is over, the statement is incorrect unless highly qualified. There 
are many cities that have unrented apartments in multiple dwellings, 
but a canvass made a year ago showed that most of the chambers of 
commerce of the country believed that there was still a shortage of single- 
family housing in their communities. That shortage has not yet been 
met and will be felt immediately upon the revival of good business con- 
ditions. It should be added, moreover, that there is always a shortage 
of wholesome housing for industrial workers in every growing industrial 
city. Although every family has a home, many are inevitably living in 
houses of obsolescent type, ill adapted to family needs. Some of these 
houses should be condemned as they are not susceptible to improvement; 
others could be made satisfactory by modernizing. But if the community 
and nation are to progress, a more satisfactory type of housing for indus- 
trial workers should be provided at rentals which they can afford to pay, 
and as speedily as possible. 

For this reason city chairmen are urged to make a study of the most 
satisfactory types of new single-family housing which can be provided 
at costs within the reach of unskilled workers and of families of skilled 
workers. To understand local housing needs thoroughly, it is necessary 
to ascertain present and potential pay rolls, to individualize each worker 
and find out the type of housing that he thinks he wants and the type 
which in the judgment of the committee would best meet the present and 
future needs of a person of such income, size of family, race, and traditions. 

This is too large a problem for most manufacturers’ associations or 
chambers of commerce to handle satisfactorily. Nevertheless, it suggests 
the advisability of ascertaining the number of housing accommodations 
that are needed for unmarried workers, both men and women, for child- 
less couples, and for families with one, two, three, four, or five individuals, 
young and adult, who seek housing accommodation. This should be 
taken up by income groups, by race, by the quarter of the city in which 
they would best live to be accessible to their work, and serious attempts 
should be made to find out how many in each of these groups should be 
provided for by new housing and the number of rooms and the types of 
houses and of equipment needed for them. 

Real estate exchanges could be very helpful in keeping accurate rec- 
ord of the type of demand for dwelling accommodation which they 
daily receive, with detailed data concerning rentals, equipment, number 
of rooms, location, and other items required. Careful analysis of such 
data by the Better Homes Committee in cooperation with representatives 
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of the chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ associations should 
lead to useful experimentation to determine how cheaply satisfactory 
housing can be provided to meet each of the more important types of 
local demand. Architects and contractors could be advised by such a 
central committee; and when the building boom begins, the right types 
of houses would be much more likely to be constructed. Valuable plan 
services, such as that of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 1200 
Second Avenue, South Minneapolis, which is a non-profit organization 
established by the American Institute of Architects, should be brought 
to the attention of such committees, so that the experimental houses built 
and demonstrated by the committees may embody as high a quality of 
architectural design as possible. Building and loan associations can 
cooperate, as many of them do, in Massachusetts for example, by insisting 
upon high quality of design and construction before granting loans and 
by requiring at least a minimum of architectural supervision. Com- 
munities that can see their problem of new dwelling construction in 
such terms as these will be leaders for the future. 

Better Homes in America has paid attention not only to the house and 
its premises, landscaping and gardening, and the interior furnishing and 
equipment, but also to the development of home life. Local chairmen 
have arranged for demonstrations of home play for children, both indoors 
and in the backyard playground. Excellent demonstrations of backyard 
play equipment have been provided by the Better Homes Committee 
of Buffalo and by many others. Children’s playrooms were most at- 
tractively demonstrated in Boone County, Iowa, this past year. Atten- 
tion is paid to the selection of pictures for the home, to selection of books 
for the home library, and to home music. The most significant contri- 
bution by the national office of Better Homes in America this past year 
to this latter subject has been the publication, in January, 1931, of the 
Better Homes in America edition of the Home and Community Song 
Book by Thomas Whitney Surette and Archibald Davison. The two 
authors have been at work upon this edition for several years. The book 
is published by E. C. Schirmer Music Company of Boston and is now 
available for wide distribution in stiff covers at a cost of only $1.00 per 
volume. 

It contains a very skillful selection of the best of our patriotic, religious, 
and folk songs, including the finest of music that is available for singing, 
either in unison or in parts, by the family when gathered around the home 
piano. Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, who succeeded Herbert Hoover 
as president of Better Homes in America, says in his preface: 
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Music offers a medium for the expression of human affections, ideals and aspirations 
that is incomparably superior to mere words and phrases. Its realm is that of the 
subtle and more intangible values of life. Through it joy and sorrow, reverence and 
love find their most perfect mode of expression. It is the universal language that 
conveys its meaning to all irrespective of their training. 

Music is the one art in which all persons may participate and share in the creation 
of beauty. Virtually everyone is able to carry a tune and thus may participate by 
singing in unison if not trained to sing in parts. Through music, therefore, everyone 
has access to the highest forms of beauty that life can afford—not as a passive onlooker 
but as an active participant in the rendition and interpretation of the musical master- 
pieces of all centuries. — 

The value of home singing is not confined merely to the pleasure that it gives, for 
home singing offers an unparalleled opportunity for participation by all members of 
the family, irrespective of age or sex, in common activity. It may thus be made one 
of the chief unifying factors in home life. The whole family may gather about the 
musical instrument and all may joinin. It brings to the family a sense of union and 
home singing thus becomes a rallying center for the family. 

The quality of home life, moreover, largely determines the personal habits which 
go to make up character. Home life may make for narrowness or selfishness and 
preoccupation with trivialities, or it may quite as easily be directed to the cultivation 
of breadth of sympathy, consideration for others and interest in the higher values of 
life. By the deliberate cultivation of interests which old and young may share it is 
possible to develop mutual affection and respect. The love of beauty and the love 
of music are practically universal. These can thus be made means to closer family 
bonds and to the higher development of character in children and parents alike. 


One other recent development in the National Better Homes movement 
has been its cooperation in the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection and in the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. In the former Conference members of this staff took 
part in the framing of optimum standards for housing and for furnishing. 
These documents will be distributed to all Better Homes committees 
and to home economists of the country as soon as they come from the 
press. 

All of the problems with which Better Homes in America and its local 
committees are concerned will be subject to study by the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership during the coming 
year, and the findings of such research and of the Conference itself will 
similarly be rendered available to all Better Homes committees in 1932. 
The study of every problem relating to the design, construction, planting, 
and management of homes and of residential communities under the 
direction of this Conference will serve to clarify the issues and to provide 
an unparalleled opportunity for constructive service on an unprecedented 
scale in meeting our contemporary problems of housing and home life. 


Elementary and Secondary School Educa- 
tion for Home and Family Life’ 


ANNA E. RICHARDSON 
American Home Economics Association, Washington, D. C. 


DUCATION for home and family life is a relatively new concept 
for a very old experience. In the past, the family has assumed 
the major responsibility for passing on the traditions and 
patterns for home life to childhood and youth. During recent 

years this task has been undertaken more and more by the school, not 
in order to relieve the home of this responsibility, but as a means of 
supplementing it. In view of this increasing interest in the subject, it 
was the topic of study for a subcommittee of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. The findings of this subcommittee 
were considered in the preparation of the report presented to the Con- 
ference by the education section from its committee on the family and 
parent education, and are here given in more ‘detail. 

This subcommittee was asked to consider pre-parental education in 
elementary and secondary schools, but adopted the term “education for 
home and family life’ rather than pre-parental because it seemed more 
clearly to express the purpose of the committee and avoided the objection 
sometimes felt to an education designed exclusively for a future function. 

Education for home and family life involves a recognition both of the 
place of home life and family responsibility in the education of youth and 
of a program of education in the schools which aims at fitting youth for 
more effective home and family living at all stages of development. This 
is a joint responsibility which neither the school nor the home can ade- 
quately meet alone and which will best be met by cooperative effort. 

Family life is essentially a group of relationships carrying with them 
certain attendant responsibilities and privileges. Successful membership 
depends upon the way these relationships are kept in balance, the adequacy 
with which the responsibilities are met, and the zest with which the 
privileges are enjoyed. For the child most of the satisfactions in home 


1Tentative report made by the chairman of the subcommittee on education for home 
and family life at the meeting of the committee on the family and parent education of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and here published with the 
consent of the Conference. 
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come from an opportunity to share in its activities and from an under- 
standing of his place in the group. The school can help the child to 
have a clearer understanding of what is his responsibility in the function- 
ing of the family and stimulate him to accept it. It can interpret for 
him the complicated inter-relationships of his home and help him to set 
up for himself an ideal for satisfactory home life. Further, it can help 
him to answer his own questions and solve his own problems that arise 
from his relationship in the home, and it can provide wider experiences 
and understanding of human adjustments as a basis for adjustment 
within the family. 

The development of the whole individual is involved; hence, no one 
course introduced into a school program can accomplish the desired aim. 
The ideal is that the entire school and home life of the child shall be 
directed toward his development into an individual who is able to adjust 
both in the intimate life of the home circle and in the very much less 
personal life of the community in which he lives. 

Education for home and family life is in harmony with modern progres- 
sive educational principles which have as their aim the development of 
socially adjustable individuals, for the family is the primary social group 
in which all individuals ideally live. Therefore, education for home and 
family life must be viewed in relation to the larger movement of which it 
is a part. It is one aspect of the education for adjustment to the great 
social and economic changes which have brought with them such signifi- 
cant modifications in the functions of the home and family. 

In considering the problems of educating youth for home and family 
life we have sought the expressed needs of youth, the problems pointed 
out by students of social affairs, the more serious problems which parents 
are facing today, and the needs reported by educators. 

From reported studies of student needs the most outstanding facts 
are these: 

Boys and girls express a strong desire that school work be related much 
more closely to life and its activities. They desire that subject matter 
be introduced covering such subjects as social adjustments, personality, 
character training; and they express need for counsel in moral, religious, 
social, and vocational problems. Underlying all of these is one funda- 
mental, inclusive need expressed by repeated emphasis upon their desire 
for more sympathetic understanding of their problems on the part of 
both parents and teachers. 

Although phrased in a variety of terms, the psychologist, sociologist, 
and other students of social problems report youth’s need as falling in 
general under the following groupings: 
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1. Achievement of independence from home and family 
2. Problems of sex and companionship 

3. Problems of religion and morals 

4. Choice of vocation 


These needs are obviously equally important to boys and girls, and 
the reports made, indicate that boys are interested in matters of adjust- 
ment and in certain aspects of home life. 

Many educators are earnestly seeking ways to meet these needs, and 
it was to this group that we went in our effort to find illustrations of how 
our schools are striving to adapt modern education to youth’s craving 
for help. 

Miss Ellen Miller of the Merrill-Palmer School, who is doing an out- 
standing piece of work directing special projects in connection with some 
of the Detroit schools, with the help of members of our committee, formu- 
lated and sent out about’three hundred questionnaires to a carefully 
selected list of schools. These returns are now being studied and will 
be reported later. 

It seems agreed that education for home and family life starts with 
the child’s earliest experience and that, therefore, the school should make 
its contribution as early as possible. Reports have been received of work 
directed towards home and family life from nursery school through the 
college level. Not only is it important psychologically to start education 
for home and family life early, but the school records tell us that only 
about one-half of the children who enter elementary school stay beyond 
the junior high school grades. Therefore, if the school is to be of any 
help to the great mass of our children, the elementary and secondary 
grades must seriously undertake the bulk of education for home and 
family life. 

The returns show that schools are attempting to achieve their objectives 
in a variety of ways: 


1. Through courses in certain aspects of home and family life. These usually 
come under the department of home economics. They deal with nutrition, clothing, 
child care, home management, and family relations. They are found in every grade 
from nursery school to senior high school and are reported for boys as well as girls. 

2. Through the correlation of science, English, art, or mathematics with the 
special courses. Here home economics is used as an integrating force which focuses 
the subject matter learned in other courses upon the pupil’s participation in home 
life. 

3. Through the special contributions of the subject matter fields of social science, 
biology, and English. 

4. Through special experiences provided with children, either in nursery school or 
in play groups, or by observation of selected individuals. 
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5. Through the work of special members of one staff such as the adviser or dean, 


or the visiting teacher. 

6. Through extra-curricular activities such as clubs, dramatics, games, debating 
societies, organized either wholly or in part to attain this objective. These extra- 
curricular activities give a great freedom for correlation with home life. They present 
in themselves social contacts and relationships more nearly like those found in the 


homes than the more formal school room permits. 
7. By cooperation with the pupil’s own home. The home project has been one 


of the effective methods used. 


Granted interest and a wholesome personality on the part of the teacher, 
it would seem that almost any situation or any subject could be profitably 
directed towards this aim. However, home economics and social science 
by the character of their subject matter and their objectives are at 
present contributing more generally than the others. 

The question of the parents’ interest in education for home and family 
life and their willingness to have the school undertake it was investigated. 
On the whole parents appear eager for the help which the school can give 
and are ready for and open-minded towards suggestions. Parents who 
have received questionnaires asking if they wish their children to have edu- 
cation for home and family life in the schools, respond overwhelmingly in 
favor of it. Mothers make remarks such as this: “It is the most valuable 
thing my girl learned in school.” 

The importance of leadership in a program of organized education 
having to do witha field so important and, as yet, so little understood, is 
clearly evident. It demands teachers with a background of experience, 
education, and traits that have not been emphasized hitherto in the 
generally accepted teacher-training programs or in the standards es- 
tablished for entering the profession of teaching. Such teachers are 
necessarily leaders, for this educational program is in its infancy and 
utilizes, in large measure, a content hitherto regarded as too intangible 
and impractical to be applied in definitely organized education. While 
the objectives of this program have been accepted as goals greatly to be 
desired, it has been generally assumed that these could be reached only 
as by-products of an education that utilized a more tangible content. 

Desirable qualifications for leadership are: 


A personality compounded of such traits or characteristics as: 
1. An appreciation of youth’s problems 
2. A willingness to learn from others, including youth 
3. A belief in the efficacy of the home and family life in relation to social welfare 
4. An ability to make satisfactory contacts with adults as well as youth 
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5. Social mindedness 

6. Unselfishness 

7. Physical and mental health, with a goodly fund of common sense 
8. Absence of the “uplift” spirit 


Training should include a general education to give mastery of suf- 
ficient subject matter applicable to education for home and family life 
to make instruction effective; a training in pedagogical fields that will 
enable the teacher to exercise judgment in selecting and evaluating 
content and in using methods best adapted to the situation; and 
experience in living as well as professional experience. 

In the larger schools even a good teacher’s efforts are frequently blocked 
by the policies of the “system” to which she must conform. Therefore, 
our program of leadership calls also for administrators who understand 
and are in sympathy with the objectives and who are willing to give 
education for home and family life a place in their own organization by 
providing a vitalizing, unifying control of existing subjects and by helping 
to integrate the pupil’s whole school experience. 

To summarize, the most successful programs for home and family life 
are those which integrate the experiences of the child in and out of school, 
and those schools are making the best contributions where this objective 
permeates the entire program. Education for home and family life 
demands the cooperation of teacher, administrator, and parent, all of 
whom must be willing to face fearlessly the needs of youth, to let go, if 
need be, some of their zealously-guarded opinions and traditions. Only 
thus can they guide and direct rather than hamper youth in its search 
for help to meet the problems of a new day. 


Family Relations 


GARRY C. MYERS 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


E HAVE moved beyond the narrow concept of mere child 

training, even of child development per se. The child has 

parents. He lives in a home as part of a family. Often 

there are other children; sometimes other adults, among 
whom may be one or more grandparents, an aunt or uncle, or a boarder. 
Then one or more domestic servants may be there all the time or occasion- 
ally. Nor must we overlook the dog or parrot or other pets, the relatives 
who come occasionally and write letters to the family, or the circle of adult 
friends and the child’s playmates. All have a great deal to do with his 
conduct and development. We cannot deal with the child as an isolated 
unit of humanity. There is no such thing. We shall have to observe 
him in all his relationships, particularly his family relationships. 

Fortunately, many an adolescent girl in high school and college has 
the privilege of observing the young child in the nursery school in his 
relation to other children. There she sees him with an adult who tries 
to understand him and to guide him with sympathy and patience, develop- 
ing in him habits of waiting on himself (such as putting on his own coat 
and rubbers), toilet habits, and, in some instances, rest and sleep and 
good eating habits. All these observations are excellent, but they are, 
by their very nature, limited. 

Furthermore, the elementary school pupil, the junior and senior high 
school student, and the college youth each has his own peculiar problems 
in relation to the rest of hisfamily. It is hardly possible to have a normal 
family at school as a laboratory for the high school and college student. 
In a few instances such students are placed in families other than their 
own as tutors or nurse maids or servants, for brief periods, with a view 
to making and recording observations of wide family relationship. The 
difficulties with such a program are obvious. 

For most students there is, perhaps, a more practical approach. All 
have memories, and many are living at home. In spite of the human 
bias and emotional obstacles, it is possible, I believe, to stu¢v and analyze 
family relationships in one’s own home immediately or from memory. 


1 Read before Ohio Home Economics Association, October 31, 1930. 
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To adolescent students nothing is, perhaps, more interesting and 
valuable than to enumerate and discuss personal annoyances which grow 
out of their relationship to older or younger children, their parents and 
other relatives, and other adults who are constantly or occasionally in 
their home. From this they may be led to see how they annoy other 
children, their parents, and other adults. A skillful teacher can induce 
the adolescent learner to become objective, in a measure at least, in 
consideration of such problems with the hope that he may better under- 
stand others in his own home and adjust himself there more happily. 

To be sure, there are certain dangers. The moment a group of students 
begins discussing such matters, some will think themselves sadly mis- 
understood and unjustly treated. Some, indeed, may develop a bitter- 
ness toward their parents and other adults, and others who already feel 
themselves maltreated may strengthen their feelings of resentment. 

This should not happen if the adolescent student can see the parents’ 
point of view, or appreciate the problem of the parents. Help him to 
see that during the first few months the child is wholly helpless and that 
for the first few years many things must be done for him; that the parents 
from habit have been thinking, doing, talking for the child and naturally, 
therefore, tend to go on thinking, doing, and talking for him long past 
the time when he can do such things alone. Help the adolescent to 
see how hard it is for his parents not to think of him as much younger 
than they. Help also to show how eager parents are that their children 
grow up to do right, how keenly responsible they feel for their conduct 
and moral welfare. Furthermore, help youth to realize that parents, on 
account of their greater age and richness of experience, possess a vast 
amount of wisdom not to be found in books; that the father and mother 
who seem to make unusual demands of their children do not do so to 
annoy or cramp their freedom and development; that whatever faults 
they have, generally grow out of their human frailties and often, indeed, 
out of their very conscious efforts to do their best by their children. 

We also can lead this adolescent student to exercise imagination so that 
occasionally he might put himself in the parents’ place, see as they see, 
and understand as they understand; also, to surmise how in the parents’ 
place he would be annoyed at times by the child he now is. 

It is exceedingly important for youth to realize that no matter what 
faults are found in parents, they cannot be corrected by immediate 
attack nor by expression of resentment. The only hope, perhaps, for 
any child to make his parents better is by winning their approval more 
frequently, by quietly explaining his point of view to them, by offer- 
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ing expression of appreciation of all the good things which the parents 
have done. 

Furthermore, we can lead these students to recognize some of the high 
qualities of parenthood, with the wish that when they in turn become 
parents they may cultivate such traits to even a higher degree. Con- 
versely, traits and attitudes of which they strongly disapprove and which 
they see no way of changing, will build up a strong urge to prevent the 
acquisition of such. 

Looking forward to the possibility of marriage, encourage the con- 
sideration of those factors which seem to have contributed toward mutual 
comradeship in parents and toward successful dealing with children. 
Efforts at personal adjustment, observations, and new resolves will 
strongly motivate the use of books and the discussions of various phases 
of family relationships. 

The adolescent, by nature somewhat of an idealist, will readily ap- 
preciate the sufferings inflicted upon children by parents who quarrel 
and finally separate. He will readily see that happy married relationship 
presupposes good sportsmanship in both parents, and that a prerequisite 
to a happy married life is a determination to play the game, to do one’s 
utmost to make adjustments amicably and companionably. 

A still more direct approach to the study of family relations by the 
adolescent is through contacts and experiences with older or younger 
members of his family, or with older or younger children outside the 
family. Practically every adolescent student has rich memories of such 
experiences or is now enjoying them. How he may get along happily 
with younger children and how he can adjust himself to older children, 
as well as how to get on with adults in or out of the home, are matters 
which have absorbing interest to the adolescent in high school or college. 
No topic is of greater interest than jealousy in its many phases as re- 
vealed in the average family of several children. Then will arise the 
problems of the oldest child, the youngest, the middle one of three, the 
brightest, the dullest, the most winsome, most healthy, or most sickly; 
also the only child. 

There ought to be such a course (call it what you will) in high school, 
certainly in college, which would appeal to boys as well as girls, to men 
as wellas women. Happy if the name is right. Much will depend upon 
it. ‘Human Relationships,” or “Getting Along with the People We Live 
with,” might prove attractive. There has in the past been a tendency 
for the fathers to play truant. They seem to assume that only mothers 
need to learn to be better parents. The father thinks he has done a 
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good job in choosing a good wife. He will hold her responsible, always 
reserving the right and assuming the responsibility of criticising her when 
the children have not been trained to obey him as he wishes, or, if they 
do not seem to behave and get along as he thinks they should. Family 
relationships ought to be presented in a manner which will appeal to 
both sexes and fit for happy, wholesome marriage and parenthood, without 
creating undue consciousness of the purpose of the course. Such courses 
will have come and, by most students, will have been selected, when 
there appears enough genius of teaching and curriculum construction. 
Those interested in the future of the child, his home and family, will 


speed the day. 


Objectives of School Courses in Home 
Relationships 


The report of the subcommittee of the White House Conference which we 
are privileged to print on pages 229 to 233 and Dr. Myer’s paper on pages 
234 to 237 are reminders of the increasing tendency to give the schools at least 
partial responsibility for training young people in the art of living in fami- 
lies. It seems appropriate that in the same issue we should show a little of 
what progressive home economics teachers are doing to meet the situa- 
tion. The two papers here brought together were obtained, one from the 
conference on home economics education called by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, November 10 to 11, 1930, and one from the meeting 
of the department of elementary and secondary schools of the American 
Home Economics Association, held at Denver in June, 1930. 


OBJECTIVES FOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSES IN HOME 
RELATIONSHIPS 


MARCIA E. TURNER AND MABEL M. HALL 
Towa State College, Ames, Iowa 


MPHASIS on right human relationships as a basis for education for 
homemaking has led to the inclusion of courses on family and 
community relationships in the home economics curriculum of 

many public schools. Their designations vary widely, and there is also 
little unity of subject matter or method of approach and a great lack of 
clearly defined objectives. This vague and varied conception is no more 
than natural in view of the recent appearance of the subject in the home 
economics program and its close connection with the so-called intangible 
things of life. 

As a first step toward determining the major objectives for the teaching 
of home relationships in high school home economics courses, an analysis 
was made of 31 state and 15 local courses, with special reference to 
objectives, subject matter, method of approach, and types of reference 
material used. Work in child development, part of which undoubtedly 
belongs in the field of home relationships, was omitted because of the 
tendency to teach it separately and because its objectives already appear 
fairly well defined. None of the courses analyzed were dated earlier 
than 1927. 

Statements of objectives for teaching home relationships were brought 
together from the 46 courses, whether found in connection with separate 
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units or with other home economics subjects. The original list included 
302 such statements, but many of these were essentially repetitions, and 
the number was easily reduced to 108. These were grouped under the 
following divisions of subject matter: 

. The home and the family 

. The relationships within the home 

. The development of personal qualities 

. Manners and customs 

. The use of leisure in the home 

. The family and the community 

. Vocational guidance 


In many courses there was considerable overlapping, both in objectives 
and in divisions of subject matter. For example, “manners and customs” 
overlapped “development of personal qualities,” and hospitality was 
found under both of these and also under “use of leisure.” 

The number of times each objective was mentioned, was noted. In 
general, the results indicated that more emphasis is being placed on the 
girls’ attitudes and activities as present home members than as future 
homemakers. The objective that appeared most frequently was sharing 
responsibilities and privileges in the home, mentioned 87 times. Next 
came the establishment of ideals and standards and the appreciation of 
the problems of home and family, each mentioned 67 times. Objectives 
connected with the inter-relationships of family and community appeared 
only 30 times, with manners and customs 18 times and vocational 
guidance 4 times. 

No attempt was made in this study to consider grade placement 
because of lack of uniformity in practice in the courses analyzed and the 
necessarily subjective interpretation of the material. 

The next step was scoring the 108 objectives classified under the seven 
divisions, and in this, 6 experienced teachers and supervisors of home 
economics education cooperated. The following score-card for objectives 
was used by permission of Professor William H. Lancelot of the depart- 
ment of vocational education at Iowa State College: 


1. They must be large and worth while 

2. They must be clear and definite 

3. They must be properly limited 

4. They must belong to the course 


The scores indicated that one general weakness in the objectives under 
consideration was that they were expressed in terms of the teacher rather 
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than the student. Some that showed confusion between the teacher’s 
aim and the pupil’s outcome were: 


1. To give the students an intelligent understanding of the development of the 
home 

2. To give knowledge of some of the common sources of family troubles and 
suggestions for their prevention 

3. To give some understanding of the traits of a homemaker and how to develop 

them 


Some of the objectives were too vague and many were improperly 
limited in scope, as “to train girls for worthy home membership.” Still 
others were not distinctly related to home relationships; for example, “to 
develop an appreciation of the value of keeping account of personal and 
family expenditures.” 

Objectives which received an average score of 18 or over were con- 
sidered, at least in substance, for a list of proposed objectives. However, 
none were included which did not score at least 3 on the point “must 
belong to the course.” Of the 108 objectives scored, only 22 received the 
necessary rating. These were classified, in some cases restated, and 
submitted to 11 experienced teacher trainers and supervisors to be scored 
according to the same scale as the earlier list. None which received an 
average score of less than 22 were included in the final list, and the grand 
average of those used was 23. The revised list read as follows: 


ProPposeD OBJECTIVES FOR Home RELATIONSHIPS 


1. Interests 
a. An interest in the relation of spiritual harmony within the home to suc- 
cessful family life 
b. An interest in family life in which each member contributes to the 
development of others to the extent of his ability 
c. An interest in the right use of leisure time in the family 
d. An interest in social manners and customs related to family life 
e. An interest in the relation of the choice of a life mate to the establishment 
of a happy and successful home 
f. An interest in the development of personal traits desirable for a home 
member 
g. An interest in the inter-relation of home and community life 
h. An interest in the effect on family life of legislation relating to the home 
2. Ideals 
a. The ideal of growing in loyalty and affection toward one’s family 
b. The ideal of doing all in one’s power to help each member of the family 
to develop to the extent of his ability 
c. The ideal of having a home in which leisure time is used to promote the 
best development of each individual 
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d. The ideal of becoming a person with genuine good manners 
e. The ideal of having a happy and successful married life 
f. The ideal of developing personality traits essential to good home 
membership 
g. The ideal of doing all in one’s power to make one’s home of the highest 
service to the community 
h. The ideal of giving one’s support to the laws protecting family life 
3. Abilities or skills 
a. Skillin strengthening by one’s attitudes and actions the bonds of affection 
in the family 
b. Ability to judge whether responsibilities, income, and privileges are 
equitably shared by all members of the family 
c. Skill in making necessary adjustments in sharing responsibilities, income, 
and privileges 
d. Ability to plan and carry out wholesome recreation for the family 
. Ability to practice good manners in the home 
. Ability to recognize and evaluate those traits in a person which are 
essential to successful homemaking and home membership 
g. Skill in planning and carrying on a program for developing worthy home 
membership traits 
h. Ability to cooperate in community activities which are for the benefit of 
family life 
4. Appreciations 
a. An appreciation of family life united by bonds of affection and mutual 
service 
b. An appreciation of beautiful manners 
c. An appreciation of the desirable personal qualities of others 
d. An appreciation of wholesome recreation 


In deciding on the terminology of the objectives, it was accepted that 
the development of worth while abilities and skills involves the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, but that if an objective begins and stops with the 
mere acquisition of knowledge or even the development of a degree of 
skill, its effect is likely to cease with the close of the course; whereas, if 
deep interest and strong ideals precede and attend its development, it 
is more likely to be carried into both present and future home life of the 
girl. If the objective can be carried to the stage of an appreciation it will 
be still more valuable. The term appreciation as used here denotes not 
comprehension or understanding, but an experience from which pleasure 
and satisfaction are derived. Each ability, skill, and appreciation in- 
cluded then in the proposed list of objectives is intended to be an out- 
growth of a specific interest and a specific ideal. 

Such a list raised many questions which cannot be taken up here— 
questions of attainability, of grade placement, of relation to other courses 
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or groups of courses, of methods of teaching. Much more study is 
needed before these can be completely answered, or before such a list of 
objectives can be considered as more than tentative. It is presented 
merely as indicating present trends in such courses and perhaps as sug- 
gesting a way by which their objectives may be critically examined. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR HOME RELATIONS COURSES IN 
JUNIOR AND IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


EMMA E. PIRIE 
Director of Homemaking Education, San Antonio Public Schools, San Antonio, Texas 


junior and senior public high schools of San Antonio, Texas. It 
may be interesting to compare the statements of minimum essen- 
tials drawn up for the two levels by the director of homemaking educa- 
tion with the assistance of Kate Andrews and Lola Stone of the home 


economics department. 


Hi relations is a subject included in the curriculum of both the» 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. Brief study of evolution of the family 
a. Adjustment of modern family to conditions 
b. Meeting needs of the family 
2. Family and home life 
a. Meaning (difference) 
b. Function 
3. Relation of father, mother, and children to the home and the development of 
such personal qualities as honesty, tolerance, leadership, fair play, 
courtesy 
4. Responsibility of members of the family to the community 
a. To keep home in sanitary and attractive condition 
b. To cooperate with all desirable community activities 
c. To respect the law and the rights of others 
5. What the girl as a student and as a future homemaker owes to: 
a. Her family 
b. Her community 
c. Herself, as an individual 
6. Elementary eugenics 
a. The foundation of a new family 
b. Inherited traits and tendencies 
c. Environment and training in development of childhood 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Sixth, seventh, eighth years of school term) 


1. Development of the family 
a. Kipling’s story of “The Cat That Walked by Himself” for women’s 
share in primitive culture 
b. Woman in business and home—Proverbs 
c. Story of your grandmother; compare life then and now 

2. Family relationships. To be developed through simple specific topics, such 

as: 

. What my family means to me 

. Some things I like about my family 

. How I can help my family in household duties and in entertaining 

. What health means to the members of my family 

What education means to the members of my family 

. Qualities of a good mother, father, brother, and sister 

. How does my clothing affect what people think of me? 

. Does my clothing cost more than it should? How the cost of my cloth- 
ing affects the cost of the clothing of the other members of my 
family 

. How can I help sew for my family? 

How can I “save” my clothes? 

. What food shall we have at our party? 

. What food habits ought my brothers and sisters be taught? 

. How does food affect the disposition of the members of my family? 

. How can I relieve my mother in the preparation of meals? 

3. Community relationships 

a. Through cooperation in school projects 
b. Response to community appeals and projects; e.g., Thanksgiving offer- 
ing, Clean-up Week, fire prevention. 


op 


Open Forum 


Pertinent Problemsof Present-Day Homemakers. My experience 
as an itinerant teacher of vocational home economics education for women 
at Lebanon and Houston, Missouri, revealed certain facts regarding 
the problems which appear most important to adult homemakers today. . 
The women with whom the work brought me in contact ranged from 
seventeen to seventy-five years of age and were engaged in homemaking 
in town and rural sections. They included teachers, bank clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and factory girls, college graduates, and women with only an 
eighth-grade education. They all had one common interest—the home. 

The program in both centers was built on the needs of the adult home- 
maker, the instructor endeavoring to stimulate the women to think in 
terms of their own needs. A carefully selected exhibit, representing all 
the phases of the homemaking program, was arranged in the room in 
which they first assembled to enroll. The illustrative materials and the 
accompanying questions and statements were chosen with a view to 
making the women think of the relation between the subjects presented 
and their own homemaking problems. A brief list will perhaps indicate 
somewhat how this may be done, though, of course, other materials 
might have served equally well. 


Child Care and Training: A collection of materials to teach the child resourcefulness, 
among them a group of toys, with this question: ‘Which would you select to teach 
your children thrift and industry?” Some of the best available books, charts, and 
posters were on display. 

Family Relationships: A table on which toilet accessories for a small child were 
conveniently placed. Small hooks placed low for the children’s clothes. This question 
was asked: “‘What responsibilities should a five-year-old child assume?” Lita Bane’s 
definition of the ideal home was mounted on a poster and attracted a great deal of 
attention. 

Home Management: A partly finished budget for a specific family, stating income, 
was placed on the board. Household furnishings were arranged with a definite 
aim for saving time. New expense account and budgeting books were to be seen. 

Home Care of the Sick: A display of household appliances to be used in emergencies, 
such as an inner tube for an ice bag, a box converted into a bedside table. An exhibit 
of medical supplies, with this question: “Which would you'select for your medicine 
chest?” 

Attractive Interiors: A collection of furnishing accessories was accompanied by the 
question: “Which would you select to make your home more attractive?” Pictures 
of conveniently arranged kitchens and of attractive bed rooms helped the women to 
think of their home needs. 
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Food: A group of foods bore such questions as: ‘‘Which would you select to prepare 
for an easy guest meal?” “Calcium is essential for strong bones and good teeth; 
which of these foods would you select for five-year-old Betty?” 

Clothing: This exhibit included a collection of dresses illustrating many designs 
and colors and asked: ‘“‘Which of these do you consider most becoming for you?” 


When all the women had had opportunity to study the exhibits and 
exchange ideas, they were ready to decide what phases of work they were 
most interested in, thinking in terms of their needs. The subjects for 
which they wished to have classes organized were the preschool child, 
attractive living rooms and convenient kitchens, problems in home care 
of the sick, family relationships (called The Charms of a Well-Mannered 
Home), selection of a seasonable wardrobe, and foods for the family. 
In each class the women and the instructor worked together in setting 
up definite objectives; there was class discussion of definite problems 
brought forward by the women; and home projects were undertaken in 
connection with the class work. 

The subject in which the largest number of women expressed interest 
was child care and training, and they were especially interested in the 
social, mental, and emotional development of the child. 

Family relationships was second in popularity and the problems with 
which the women were most concerned here dealt with the ideal family 
and the ideal home. The objectives for the work in family relationships 
were thus stated: 


1. Recognize desirable family ideals. 

2. Appreciate the possibilities of every member of the family in carrying out 
home ideals. 

3. Appreciate the influence of home training in building character. 


Clothing came third in order of interest. In general, the women were 
more interested in the selection of designs and colors suitable for dif- 
ferent members of their families than they were in actual sewing. How- 
ever, two classes were organized that worked on construction problems, 
one taking up the making over of garments, and the other special processes 
such as set-in pockets or buttonholes. 

In foods, also, the problems submitted showed there was less interest 
in preparation than in selection. The old idea that women are interested 
only in cooking and sewing was not borne out by these groups. They 
were interested in such matters, but felt other needs more keenly. This 
may be explained in part by the effect of the illustrated exhibits, the 
pressure of new economic and social conditions, and the influence of new 
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books and magazines, of radio, and of contact with thinking people. 
The economic depression probably influenced them to submit problems 
dealing with family income and problems of management that deal with 
saving time, energy, and money. 

Since the program in both centers was built upon the needs of the 
homemakers and real home problems were used as a basis of all teaching, 
we were anxious to know what the women thought about the courses, 
and at the close a questionnaire was submitted to every woman. More 
than seventy-five per cent said they would take such courses again if 
offered and thought the course should be taught in their community 
another year. They asked for the same methods of organization and 
teaching, and many wanted their husbands to enroll in the classes the next 
time. Practically all said the courses were too short. Every woman 
enrolled, had used the information learned in class in helping solve home 
problems. In other words, a great deal of home practice and home pro- 
ject work had been done in addition to the work in class.—BELLE PoL- 
LARD, Assistant Supervisor, Home Economics Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


Home Economics at Spelman College. Asa basis for the develop- 
ment of the home economics curriculum at Spelman College, information 
concerning home backgrounds of the students was obtained by means 
of a survey, made with 94 freshman students. Some of its findings may 
have general interest as showing the social and family life of better-edu- 
cated negro girls. 

Spelman College was founded in Atlanta, Georgia, some fifty years 
ago for the education of negro girls and confers the degrees of A.B. and 
B.S. It occupies a campus of some twenty acres, with about fifteen 
buildings, including laboratories and a library of 10,000 volumes. There 
are about three hundred fifty students; the tuition and board are low; 
and there are opportunities for self-support. 

The survey included a brief study of the occupations of the parents 
of the students, and it is interesting to compare the results with those 
from a similar study of the families of freshmen at the University of Wis- 
consin which was reported in School and Society for January 4, 1930. 
Of parents of the Spelman group, 19 per cent belonged to professional 
groups, as against 16.5 per cent at Wisconsin. The Wisconsin report 
gives 11.8 per cent classed as retail dealers, while at Spelman 15 per cent 
belong to the business group which includes such lines of work as con- 
tracting, grocery, real estate, and insurance. Seventeen per cent of the 
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fathers of freshmen women at Spelman College are mechanics. The 
fathers of 9.6 per cent of Spelman freshmen students are engaged in per- 
sonal and domestic service, while 8.9 per cent of the freshmen at Wis- 
consin come from homes where the parents are so engaged. In Wis- 
consin 10 per cent of the students come from the farm; at Spelman 3.2 
percent. Ofthe mothersof Spelman students, 29.7 per cent are employed. 
These figures seem to indicate that Spelman students, like those at Wis- 
consin, come from the higher social and economic levels of their race. 

Another phase of the survey dealt with home conditions. It was 
learned that 31 per cent of the families use electricity for cooking; 29.7 
per cent, gas; 15 per cent, kerosene; and 66 per cent, coal and wood. 
The use of electricity does not imply an electric range but usually an 
electric plate. Electricirons were reported in 78.6 per cent of the homes; 
electric toasters in 19 per cent; vacuum cleaners, in 7 per cent; electric 
perculators, in 8 per cent. Eighty-eight per cent of the families live in 
houses of five rooms or more; 93.5 per cent in screened houses; 72 per cent 
own their homes; 82 per cent have bathrooms in their homes. These 
figures seem to indicate considerable economic independence, modern 
sanitary living conditions, and a fair degree of comfort and privacy in 
family life. 

Of these freshman students, 44 per cent come from homes withthree 
children or less, a fact which seems to indicate that colored people of intel- 
ligence are practicing birth-control in the interest of their families. 

As regards the standing of home economics at the college, at the be- 
ginning of the year the general feeling of both faculty and students was 
that it is manual work only. The chief purpose of the students is to get 
away from work with the hands in a desire to achieve culture; and since 
home economics was thought of as only cooking and sewing, the enroll- 
ment in these courses was low. The present aim of the department is 
to educate staff and students to an appreciation of the cultural, as well 
as practical, values in home economics; and every effort is made to adapt 
the work to the particular needs of the students, rather than to follow 
the traditional curricula. By this means it is hoped to improve living 
conditions, raise the standards, and train leaders of the race who may in 
turn help in the communities into which they may go. 

It is a satisfaction to observe that the students have proved highly 
responsive, appreciative, and quick to accept’suggestions of every kind. 
This has been especially apparent in the school cafeteria which serves 
lunches to about seventy-two day school students. In the fall the lunches 
were brought from home and were carried in greasy newspapers; the 
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sandwiches were unsightly; the habits of eating were disorderly; and the 
general atmosphere of the lunchroom was one of haste and untidiness. 
The first suggestion was to remove the wrappings, spread the lunches on 
the table, and eat them in neater fashion. For students who did not 
bring any or all of their lunch, attractive sandwiches, salads, or hot dishes 
were provided. Soon the home lunches were wrapped in oiled paper, 
packed in brown paper bags, spread out on napkins on the table, and 
eaten neatly. At the end of the year the girls were eating whole wheat 
sandwiches, lettuce, spinach, and other vegetable dishes, and were drink- 
ing milk regularly. There was also a marked improvement in the food 
brought from home. 

During last year the number of freshmen taking home economics was 
tripled. An improved physical plant with increased facilities, an ade- 
quate and increased budget, the addition of an applied art teacher and 
a nursery school, the last financed by a grant of the Laura Spelman Fund, 
are tangible proofs of growth. The fact that the college dietary depart- 
ment is to be under the home economics department may create new 
economic and social standards and develop new institutional courses. 
A non-laboratory credit course for all freshmen not majoring in home 
economics has been organized on the basis of personal problems of the 
students. In addition to a revision of the entire home economics curri- 
culum, all freshmen work for home economics majors has been reorganized 
on the basis of personal problems. Such developments give promise 
that home economics at Spelman College will more and more effectively 
meet the educational needs of negro women.!'—Dalsy A. KuGEL, Spelman 
College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. In answer to 
the questions as to whether the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act is of interest to home economics workers, we might begin by saying 
that consumer conditions are decidedly among those that brought about 
the enactment of the law. The enormous expansion of the fruit and 
vegetable industry during the last decade, which has been attended by 
those features that are likely to characterize rapid expansions anywhere, 
has been largely in response to the enormous increase in the interest in 
and demand for these fresh foods among our people during all seasons of 
the year. The shifts and changes in consumer demand, not only for 
perishables, but as among the perishables, have created further problems. 
The cry against waste, against decay, against irregularities of various 


1For recent news from Spelman College, see pages 311 and 312. 
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kinds, has come from consumers as well as from other elements in the 
citizenry. 

} In its earlier forms the bill was introduced in the Senate several years 
ago by Mr. Borah and in the House by Mr. Summers (Washington state) 
and was popularly known as the Borah Bill. 

The fundamental purpose of the act which was finally passed and signed 
by the President on June 10 of last year, is to suppress certain unfair and 
fraudulent practices in the marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
interstate or foreign commerce. In proportion as the law operates to 
relieve the industry of the burdens of such practices and places it on a 
more or less stable basis, it will inevitably benefit the consumer eventually, 
as well as the shippers and the trade, for the consumers are bound to suffer 
in the long run when relations between the shippers and the dealers are 
badly out of joint. 

The irregularities which this law is designed to do away with are many. 
The enumeration, which together with the provisions for enforcement 
practically outlines the text of the act, includes unfair and fraudulent 
practices, fraudulent charges, improper rejections, failures to deliver, 
discarding or dumping of products without reasonable cause, false re- 
porting about shipments, failure to account correctly for shipments, mis- 
representations as to the origin of shipments, and the removing or altering 
of tags representing federalinspection. The act provides for the licensing 
of commission merchants, dealers, and brokers, and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to order the payment of reparations to injured parties 
or to suspend or revoke licenses for cause. 

During the World War period the Food Administration required all 
handlers of fruits and vegetables to take out licenses, and the results of 
the system were so generally satisfactory that shippers and others have 
frequently urged its restoration through permanent legislation in the time 
of peace. The Department of Agriculture is now issuing licenses to 
those who come within this new law. Cooperative associations, as well 
as private merchants, dealers, and brokers, are required to take out 
licenses. Individual producers are not obliged to if they sell only produce 
of their own raising, and a person who buys produce solely for sale at 
retail is not considered a dealer within the meaning of the act unless his 
annual purchases exceed 20 carloads. These are the only exceptions to 
the operation of the measure in'interstate and foreign commerce. 

Essentially, all that the act requires of the licensee is square dealing 
and proper records; in return, the dealer’s business is made less hazardous 
through the reduction of the causes of disputes. 
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Perhaps the item in the law of greatest popular appeal is that part 
which refers to dumping without reasonable cause. About once in so 
often the charge is made somewhere that good food products are being 
dumped for the sake of keeping up the price. Again and again the De- 
partment of Agriculture has investigated such charges only to find them 
unfounded—the cause is almost invariably a question of spoilage, and 
not infrequently the dumping has been ordered by a health officer. The 
bogey of such dumping is less active in the public mind than it once was 
(JourNAL OF Home Economics, vol. 14, 1922, pages 435-437) but there 
is scarcely a year that such charges are not made although there is every 
evidence that such dumping could not, in the long run, benefit the dealers 
accused of the action. Consumers’ leagues seem to be particularly sensi- 
tive to such rumors. As a matter of fact, the Produce Agency Act, 
passed about three years ago, also made it unlawful for a commission 
merchant to dump or destroy products received by him to be sold on 
commission unless such products are without commercial value; but no 
such cases have been detected under this law. The new authority, 
granted under this second law, to suppress such a practice, if found, 
should allay the perennial concern of the consuming public on that score. 

Although this vigorous and far-reaching law has been in operation only 
a few months, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which is entrusted 
with its administration, believes that it has done much good already, 
particularly in that it is causing some formerly haphazard phases of 
the fruit and vegetable industry to be brought under the terms of definite 
contracts. Says C. W. Kitchen, who, as assistant chief of the Bureau 
in charge of regulatory work, will have supervision over the administration 
of this law: “With the background of its extensive standardization, 
market news, and inspection services, the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics seems to be particularly well fitted to administer a law of this kind. 
We approach its administration in the belief that information, standard- 
ization, inspection, certification, and helpful regulation, do not interfere 
with fair competition, nor with the operations of useful and productive 
agencies of distribution. Our method of administration proceeds upon 
the theory that, regardless of the method of marketing, constructive and 
fair competition benefits all parties to a transaction, and that unethical 
or unfair competition, although perhaps temporarily advantageous to 
a few, is ultimately injurious to all. Our objective, therefore, in the ad- 
ministration of this and other laws for the enforcement of which we are 

responsible is to increase the measure of service we can render all of the 
people concerned.”—CAROLINE B. SHERMAN, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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The Cost of Food. In the July issue of the Journat, Gladys J. 
Ward discusses the influence of economic and social changes during the 
last decade on the cost of food. Miss Ward mentions several times the 
persistently high cost of food since 1923 and cites as one of the main 
causes the increasing number of people living in smaller apartments in 
large cities, where storage space is at a minimum, necessitating repeated 
buying in small quantities. 

While appreciating the interesting facts which Miss Ward has assembled 
for home economics readers, and particularly her method of substantiating 
her statements by figures, I would like to question her fundamental 
assumption that the retail price of food has been high during this period. 

To determine whether retail prices of food in the last decade have been 
high and to what extent persistently high, they should be examined in 
relation to the retail prices of other commodities and to the pre-war 
levels, assuming that there existed a normal relationshipjat that time. 
From the indexes published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, to which Miss Ward refers, it appears that from May, 1921, through 
June, 1930, food prices have been lower, compared with pre-war prices, 
than the prices for the other groups of commodities, at each of twenty-six 
quarterly and semi-annual periods for which the indexes were calculated, 
with the single exception of rent for June and December, 1929, when this 
figure dropped slightly below that for food. 

This has been the case in spite of the fact that distribution costs have 
remained high since 1920. ‘The farm price of food has been spectacu- 
larly low. The prices of the things which farmers have had for sale have 
dropped rapidly, while the prices of the things which they have bought 
have dropped much more slowly. Urban prosperity has been in part a 
result of the agricultural depression through cheap food from the farms 
for city workers.' , 

Food prices dropped far when they began to drop in 1920, but turned 
slightly upward after the low point of 1922, as shown in the indexes 
prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics which Miss 
Ward presented in condensed form on page 554. In June 1920, retail 
prices of food had reached a peak of 219.0. The figures assembled in 
the accompanying table are of interest in this connection. According 
to the Bureau’s complete index as calculated for all periods, by March, 
1922, retail prices of food had fallen 37 per cent. The only other groups 


1 WarREN, G. F., and Pearson, F. A. Farm Economics. Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, No. 67, August, 1930, pp. 1329-1339. 
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of commodities showing a similar abrupt decline were clothing, for which 
the peak had been still higher, 287.5 in June, 1920, and in which a 40 
per cent decline had occurred by September, 1922; and house-furnishing 
goods, for which the peak had been 292.7 in June, 1920, and in which there 
was a 31 per cent decline by June, 1922. But at no time have the prices 
of either clothing or house-furnishing goods been as near the pre-war 
level as have food prices. 


High and low points in index numbers showing changes in cost of groups of items entering into 
cost of living in the United States* 


1913 = 100 
POSITION OF INDEX FOOD CLOTHING 
219 287.5 168.2 194.9 292.7 208.8 
Ps weadusssccsecsnne (June, (June, (Dec., (Dec., (June, | (May, 
1920) 1920) 1924) 1920) 1920) 1921) 
138.7 | 171.3 | 149.6 | 172.8 | 202.9 | 200.3 
(Mar., | (Sept., | (June, (June, (June, (Mar., 
1922) 1922) 1930) 1930) 1922) 1923) 
80.3 116.2 18.6 22.1 89.8 8.5 
Per cent drop............ 37 40 11 11 31 4 


* From indexes computed by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review 
Vol. 31, No. 2, August, 1930. 


Costs of distributing food have dropped very little since 1920, one 
index showing a peak of 202 at that time and 191 in June, 1930.2, The 
additional service entailed by small-quantity sales to apartment dwellers 
in cities doubtless helps to keep the distribution expense a relatively high 
proportion of the retail price of food. But the primary fact is that wages, 
which constitute a large proportion of distribution charges, have remained 
high. 

It is true that the homemaker who has no more gainful employment 
and who finds the family income shrinking in the present business de- 
pression, may very well substitute her labor for that for which she would 
be paying when buying prepared foods. But this is because the largest 
item of expenditure in the budgets of most families is for food, as Miss 
Ward points out, and not because the retail price of food is relatively 
high, as her argument seems to imply.— HELEN Canon, State College of 
Home Economics, Ithaca, New York. 


2 Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A. Loc. cit. 
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The Conservation of Time, Money, and Energy in Home 
Laundry Work in England. Little attention has been paid to the 
problem of home laundry work, which offers a field of research in rela- 
tion especially to efficient work in small houses, with a minimum of space 
and equipment. In England public laundries are often employed by 
middle-class and artisan households, especially where the ‘‘bag” or 
“semi-finish” system is in operation, but even then the main proportion 
of the wash remains to be dealt with at home. Moreover, convenient 
plumbing installations are less common in Great Britain than in 
America. 

In the experiments described below, which were carried out at the 
Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic Science, the following mini- 
mum of equipment was assumed: 1 deep sink, 1 low sink, 1 wringer, 2 
or 3 bowls. 

This equipment, used in conjunction with ordinary hard soap and sof- 
tened water, was treated as the “‘control,’’ and certain additional items 
of equipment and cleansing agents were then experimented with. 

The wash in each case consisted of the personal wear of adults and 
children, with household articles, exclusive of sheets, bath towels, and 
large table cloths. 

The time taken for washing in the control experiments was 5 hours. 
When the washing was done with a hand washing machine (a dolly tub 
and suction washer, with hose pipe for filling and emptying), the time 
was reduced to 3 hours and 5 minutes. When an electric washing 
machine was used, 2 hours and 5 minutes were required. 

Three kinds of patent cleansing agents, designated as A, B, and C, 
were substituted for the soap used in the control; these reduced the time 
required to 3 hours and 10 minutes, 2 hours and 45 minutes, and 2 hours 
and 5 minutes, respectively. 

The relative effect of these cleansing agents on the fabric washed was 
then tested by washing a number of small overalls of white cotton 19 
times in succession with hard soap and friction, or 19 times with each of 
the patent cleansing agents. The results with soap and friction were: 
color good and threads worn; with agent A, color good and threads 
intact; with agent B, color poor and threads frayed; with agent C, color 
good and threads intact. 

Those who directed the study were impressed with the extensive pos- 
sibilities of curtailing and lightening this branch of household work, 
but they also realize that the attitude and economic position of many 
of the present generation of workers make it useless to advise additional 
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equipment. For example, an intelligent woman who makes her living 
by washing and who was carrying out some other experiments for the 
college in her own home, reported that she took longer when using a 
wringer than when wringing by hand. This unusual result was ex- 
plained when further inquiry showed that she first wrung the clothes 
by hand and then folded them and put them through the wringer! 
Education through schools, women’s institutes, and other agencies will 
no doubt produce a generation better qualified to use to the full all 
means available and desirous to conserve time and energy for other 
occupations.—R. WHITAKER, Principal, Gloucestershire Training College 
of Domestic Science. 


May Hansis. Home economics in the Southern region has met a 
great loss in the death of May Hansis, for many years supervisor of 
home economics in the schools of Birmingham, Alabama. Born and 
educated in Wisconsin, she was graduated from Stout Institute in 1905, 
and later was a frequent attendant at summer schools and extension 
courses. In 1906, Miss Hansis began her work in Birmingham as teacher 
of domestic science in the old Central High School and in 1913 became 
supervisor, a position which she filled until her death on December 25, 
1930. 

Under her supervision, the home economics department expanded 
from a staff of seven to thirty-four members. In inaugurating the 
extensive system of school lunches now being operated in the Birming- 
ham public schools, the Board of Education depended upon Miss Hansis, 
and her work in this connection enabled the Board to establish the system 
and to employ a full-time supervisor for lunch rooms. The Board of 
Education feels very grateful for having had the services of so excellent 
a teacher for almost a quarter of a century. 

The greatest contribution which Miss Hansis made to the Birmingham 
schools was not in her power of organization, effective as that was, nor 
even in her home economics supervision, which won for her national 
recognition, but in her cheerful, wholesome, and withal human outlook 
on life, and in her attitude of friendship toward her associates.—C. B. 
GLENN, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Editorial 


Annual Meeting, Detroit, June 22 to 27, 1931. Soon after this 
JourNAL reaches its readers, the Red Gods will “make their medicine 
again” and every properly constituted denizen of the north temperate 
zone will grow restless in the “smokes of spring.” All progressive home 
economists realize that such a condition calls for sublimation, and that 
the proper application of this principle for members of their profession 
is to begin arranging for their trip to the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. This year that means Detroit, June 22 
to 27, with the Book-Cadillac Hotel as headquarters and the réle of the 
home in individual and family life as the central theme for discussions. 
The tentative schedule of meetings and practical information regarding 
hotels and railway fares was given in the Bulletin mailed to members of 
the Association on January 15. One-and-one-half-fare rates for round 
trip tickets will be available under the certification plan; or, from far 
western points, summer excursion rates will be yet cheaper. 

We merely add here that plans for the program are shaping well and 
that the local committee, under the leadership of Miss Grant, is work- 
ing out the details for the efficient running of the machinery of the meet- 
ing, for our comfort and convenience, and for our entertainment. Trips 
to interesting spots in and near Detroit, smart luncheons, and other 
special and typical diversions are already scheduled. 

Geographically, Detroit is the center of things, with transportation 
facilities by rail, by water, by air, or by motor. Michigan roads are 
notably good and will undoubtedly prove themselves such to those who 
plan to drive to the convention. 

Vacation possibilities lie on all sides of the city. At the front door 
are the Great Lakes cruises; through the side and back doors one can 
reach the numerous lake resorts that dot the state and the great summer 
playground of northern Michigan. Canada, with its opportunity to 
“set foot on foreign soil,” lies just across the river. 

As for Detroit itself, not for nothing has it been called “Detroit the 
Dynamic.” Its phenomenal growth as the center of the motor industry 
has given it a special character and significance, almost as a type city of 
the machine age in the United States. Its factories, its art center, its 
civic institutions all interest the visitor because they have appeared in 
response to the needs of this unique industrial metropolis. 
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Educationally also, Detroit is an interesting center. Its public school 
system will show many progressive features to home economics visitors. 
The Merrill-Palmer School stands in their eyes as one of the earliest 
sources of inspiration for the development of those phases of modern 
home economics which deal with child training and parental education. 
And nearby are the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor and the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College at East Lansing, both of which will have 
points of special interest to Association members. 

So begin to look up routes, see to your hotel reservations, and clear 
your appointment calendar to leave you free for Detroit the last week in 
June. It’s the year’s best chance to renew and develop your profes- 
sional enthusiasm and friendships. 


What Interests Homemakers? Mrs. Eastham, chairman of the 
homemakers’ department of the American Home Economics Association, 
has recently sent to its local sections and committees a list of program 
suggestions which contains timely, practical ideas, many of them help- 
ful to home economics teachers and homemakers in general: 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


Household purchasing, including buying by standards. Study carried through several 
meetings if possible, making use of outline on “Household Purchasing” obtain- 
able at 10 cents per copy from the American Home Economics Association, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C., and helping national program by sending in 
summaries. 

Newer knowledge of nutrition. Talk by trained person. 

The Denver meeting. The broadening field of home economics as shown by the 
program; the new organization of the American Home Economics Association. 
A talk if possible given by someone who was present; if not, from material in 
September, 1930, Bulletin and October JOURNAL. 

To what extent is home economics subject matter as taught in our local schools fixed in 
students by their personal and home experience? Can this be desirably increased 
by modification of courses or greater effort at home for cooperation? Discussion 
by members of group who know children in home economics courses and by grade 
or high school teacher. 

Who can obtain home economics instruction in our town and where? What the women’s 
organizations are doing in the study of homemaking problems. This discussion 
might well bring out suggestions from members of the homemakers’ group to 
the program-of-work committees of local organizations to which they belong. 

Family relationships. What home economics is doing in this field. Talk by exten- 
sion leader or other trained person in touch with new developments. 

Household employment. Apply to chairman for interesting outlines prepared by the 
National Committee on Employer-Employee Relationships in the Home. 


| 
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The value of quiet. A survey of one’s house from the viewpoint of quiet and how it 
could be improved. Write chairman for ‘‘Psychological Score Card” by Donald 
Laird of Colgate University. 

Home safety and home accidents. Avoiding emergencies as far as possible. Meeting 
emergencies. Write Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for free pamphlet, 
“The Home That Is Safe.” The National Safety Council, Civic Opera Build- 
ing, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, also distributes helpful literature. 

Let’s become textile-conscious. Talk by person knowing textiles, illustrated by samples, 
to increase knowledge and esthetic appreciation. Ask those coming to bring 
samples of unusual materials. 

Garment selection. Talk by trained person, from samples of worn garments, as 
bloomers, cost and wearing period of which is known, to bring out all points 
desirable to bear in mind in buying this garment. 

Exhibit of children’s clothing. Made from Bureau of Home Economics designs. 

Rayon and other fabrics woven from composition fibers. Their qualities and uses. 

Trip to dry-cleaning establishment. How material and cut of garments affect their 
ease and cost of cleaning. 

New composition materials. Their uses in our building, furnishing, and equipment. 
Architect and department store buyer might be called on for information. 


It would be interesting to know which of these topics are most generally 
adopted for study by local groups, and to compare these with the ones 
which Miss Pollard found most in demand in the classes for homemakers 
described on pages 244 to 246. 


Organized Charity through the Club or Classroom. That under 
present-day conditions we can best relieve distress and maintain the 
self-respect of those relieved by pooling our resources and having them 
administered by trained workers, is a principle which we all accept when 
we give to such combined welfare efforts as charity organization societies, 
social service leagues, or whatever the local designation may be. On the 
other hand, arranging to give definite things to definite people does often 
quicken the sympathies and warm the heart more than handing over cold 
cash to the impersonal treasury of an organization, however enlightened. 
Because of this warmer feeling from direct personal giving, school classes 
and clubs, including many in home economics, often express their chari- 
table impulses by providing Thanksgiving or Christmas baskets for 
specially selected families rather than by using the same amount of 
money as a gift to an organized agency. A compromise between the 
two methods which was worked out in Yonkers, New York, may give a 
welcome suggestion to home economics teachers. 

The Neighborhood School, it seems, had always followed the custom 
of collecting canned goods and groceries for the pupils to give to poor 
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families at holiday time, but a talk with Miss Grandin, the secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society, made the superintendent and some of 
the teachers wonder if this was really the kind of giving to encourage in 
the children. The superintendent, Miss Gravely, thus describes what 


happened: 


In our discussion we had as many different points of view to consider as there are 
teachers in the school. It finally boiled down to this—that we surely recognize what 
the Charity Organization Society is aiming to do, namely, to raise and maintain the 
self-respect of the family in relation to its home life and society in general. It was 
hard for some of us, however, to depart from the custom and we were not willing 
simply to say to our children, “This year you may not bring vegetables, fruits, etc.; 
you must bring money.” 

After discussing it pro and con, we decided to make the campaign a definite part 
of our everyday school activities. In other words, the more or less abstract collecting 
of money is to be made more real. Several of our smaller groups are planning to 
make visits to grocery stores to find out how much money it takes to buy a pound of 
butter or five pounds of potatoes and eventually figure out how much it will cost to 
provide a dinner for a family of three or four. In this way, the children have 
greater sense of the value of money in relation to the necessities of life and at the 
same time it more or less coincides with the idea that you have in mind. Of course, 
after the money leaves us, we won’t know, or really care, whether you use it for coal, 
wood, food, or clothing, but our aim and purpose will have been carried out and I 
hope we will all be as happy over the situation as we have been in the past. 


As Miss Gravely pointed out, all this may be rather upsetting to old- 
fashioned ideas of caring for those in need, but such upsets are all to the 
good, in the end, and to have modern ideas of giving thus practically 
brought home to the children will be a valuable educational experience 
for them. In the case of home economics classes, it gives a wonderful 
opportunity to put theory into practice. And it may prove especially 
useful just now when special demands are made on our generosity. 


The Lamps of Home Building. William Gray Purcell, a Seattle archi- 
tect, uses this as the heading to some delightful bits of advice to home 
builders and makers in The Small Home for January. They show such 
an unusual combination of practical knowledge, artistic feeling, sound 
philosophy of home living, and understanding of human nature that we 
cannot resist quoting: 


. . « Ilike to think of some poorly designed and very unpromising houses that were 
redeemed for beauty by the cleverness and good taste of those who were obliged to 
live in them. If you want a new home, begin to deserve it by making the very best 
of the place where you now live—it is the laboratory of your beautiful house tobe. . . . 
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You have a number of framed pictures on your walls. Have you looked at them 
recently? Do so. Take fifteen minutes after dinner this evening. Go to each 
picture and really look at it. Aside from its familiarity has it a message for you? Is 
its size, shape, color, texture, framing satisfying? Does the picture really belong 
where you have it? Would you buy it for the place if you did not have it? Act 
upon your answers to the above and you willsoon be an artist. . . . 

A man who knows, Norman Bel Geddes, says, ** Modernism at the moment consists 
of a lot of angular gadgets on boxy looking furniture that is not so different in appear- 
ance from what used to be called mission furniture, painted in nursery colors.” . . . 
“Modernistic” is a plague which has attacked everything made or offered for sale. 
In furniture, decoration, architecture, painting, jewelry, textiles, you face daily 
pressure to make purchases of permanent possessions, the invalid character of which 
will soon be passé. 

We hope you are a modern person with a contemporary mind, but in expressing 
yourself as of today, it is necessary to be intelligent. Many of the queer things you 
see are neither good art nor a genuine and vital expression of the thrilling times in 
which we live. 


Standard and Substandard Goods. Readers of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics all realize that producers and distributors are coming 
more and more to recognize the advantage of producing and selling goods 
which comply with an accepted standard of quality, and also that con- 
sumers are gradually beginning to demand such standards in the goods 
which they buy. A question which has not received so much attention 
is what to do about goods which fall short of such standards. The 
answer depends on how well the substandard goods may meet the needs 
of the individual consumer, and also upon how honestly the selling price 
and the statements made in selling reflect the poorer quality. If a 
store offers us seconds or slightly soiled goods at prices below those for 
firsts or fresh goods, we can form our own opinion as to which is the better 
“buy” for our special needs. But if we find that the store sold us seconds 
as firsts or at the price of firsts, the chances are that we shall go else- 
where next time. In other words, our difficulty begins when we cannot 
easily recognize quality and the dealer takes unfair advantage of this 
helplessness. 

The “Canners’ Bill,’’ which was discussed editorially in the January 
JouRNAL, recognizes the fact that certain canned foods may be whole- 
some and nutritious even though they fall below the United States 
standards in respect to such factors of quality as size and flavor; and by 
labelling these as substandard, it attempts to protect the consumer from 
accepting them as up to standard in all respects. It will be interesting 
to see what effect this has on the prices of both standard and substand- 
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ard goods. Incidentally, it may help to get household purchasers into 
the general habit of reading labels—a practice more useful than most of 
them realize. 

Trade journals make it evident that the question of unidentified sub- 
standard goods is a serious one in many lines of trade, and various 
groups are discussing its effect on business. Some, at least, realize the 
dangers of losing consumer confidence. A statement made by Mr. A. 
F. Allison, secretary of the International Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, in the New York Times for November 23, is significant. 


The sale of substandard goods, not identified as such when offered to the consumer, 
not only displaces an approximately equal volume of legitimate merchandise but also 
exerts a tremendously depressing influence upon marketing conditions involving all 
the many varieties of unfair competition. Vicious price-cutting tactics, buyers’ 
false representations of competitive offers, and many other trade evils arise from 
substandard merchandise. 

High costs of distribution to a considerable extent are the result of lack of customer 
confidence which has developed from lack of merchandise standards of an impartial 
and nationally recognized character. 

It seems to me entirely possible that if the production of substandard goods now 
being made largely or solely for price-cutting purposes could be reduced to a minimum. 
the remaining production made up to or better than nationally recognized minimum 
standards might in many industries represent only a reasonable balance of supply and 
demand. 


The first step in such a program, as Mr. Allison points out, is to obtain 
the cooperation of manufacturers for the establishment of minimum 
standards: 


. . « The most important thing to do is to make a start. To seek perfection and 
unanimous agreement before the first publication of standard requirements is merely 
to postpone action forever. The Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of 
Standards, recognizes the need for action along these lines and issues United States 
Commercial Standards, which provide for a yearly check-up through a permanent 
committee. 

The second step in the development of standardization is to provide for an impar- 
tial method of identifying goods which meet or exceed the minimum requirements. 
When all goods of standard or better than standard quality are uniformly identified, 
this means that substandard goods, unless misrepresented or fraudulently marked, 
cannot be sold in direct price competition but will, when necessary, be disposed of at 
proper price differentials. . . . 

The establishment of minimum standards for consumer goods should benefit 
manufacturers, distributors, and consumers. The benefit to manufacturers ordinarily 
will be expressed in terms of relief rather than in any immediate increase in net profits. 
The competition between manufacturers of legitimate merchandise is usually clean 
and healthy no matter how hard fought. 
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Proper identification of substandard goods would be quickly welcomed 
by all who are in sympathy with the work of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in securing standards, specifications, grades, and 
labels as aids in household purchasing. The more teachers, extension 
workers, and club leaders call attention to such efforts, and the more 
women ask for such aids when they make their purchases, the sooner the 
less progressive manufacturers and dealers will see the need for action. 
We are glad to report that several state and local home economics asso- 
ciations are this year systematically studying the problems of household 
purchasing and are collecting practical information from local dealers 
in a way calculated to show the latter that at least some women in the 
community mean to know what they are buying. 


Scientific Management and Home Economics in Europe. For 
ten years or more certain European leaders in education and in political 
economy have been urging greater attention to the close relation between 
national economy and efficiency in the management and equipment of the 
individual household, recognizing that the latter has a direct effect both 
on the quality of the family and its members and on the course of indus- 
try and commerce. In various countries this is having a perceptible 
influence on educational discussion and practice, is strengthening the 
organizations interested primarily in the problems of the home and fam- 
ily, is bringing about governmental cooperation in household research and 
the practical application of its results in the household, and is receiving 
increasing recognition from technicians previously inclined to discredit 
the significance of household problems. The JouRNAL does not know the 
situation in all countries or possess complete information from any one 
country, but readers may be interested in such scattering accounts as 
can be brought together. 

This seems particularly timely in connection with arrangements for 
the Fifth International Management Congress to be held in Holland in 
1932. At the third Congress in Rome, some of the delegates, especially 
Dr. Stan Spaéek of Czechoslovakia, urged the formation of a section on 
household management. This was accomplished at the Fourth Congress, 
held in Paris in 1929, with Mlle. Paulette Bernége as chairman. The 
American Home Economics Association contributed several papers and 
was represented at the Paris meetings by Miss Anna Richardson, who 
described the Congress in the JouRNAL for November, 1929 (pages 819 
and 820). Plans for the 1932 Congress also include meetings of a house- 
hold management group. The committee in this country which is 
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arranging for American cooperation has invited the American Home 
Economics Association to submit a paper on “Determination of Stand- 
ards for the Establishment of Household Budgets in Money, Time, and 
Energy.” Feeling that such a comprehensive subject could not be 
adequately treated by any one person, the Association has appointed a 
committee to prepare the paper, under the chairmanship of Miss Helen 
W. Atwater. No news has yet come as to similar contributions from 
other countries. 

Austria seems to be one of the first countries in which organized efforts 
for more efficient household management were attempted. One of these 
is the movement for “education for life’ which Dr. Maria Maresch 
described in the JouRNAL for March, 1929, and which plans its educational 
program to include efficient household management as an essential 
factor in the wholesome development of the family and its members. 
Even more closely concerned with this particular subject is the Austrian 
Society for Technic in the Household which has for several years main- 
tained in Vienna a testing station for household equipment and issues a 
monthly bulletin, Technik im Haushalt, for the publication of its findings 
and the discussion of current problems of household efficiency. Dr. 
Marie Roman’s account of home economics in Poland in the January, 
1931, issue of the JouRNAL included several indications of similar inter- 
ests in that country, notably perhaps the establishment of the House- 
hold Institute in connection with the National Scientific Management 
Institute. From Switzerland comes the news that the housekeepers’ 
organizations are working for the establishment of a federal experiment 
station for household management and equipment. The educational 
journals from practically all European countries reflect increasing de- 
mand for training for homemaking and report new courses not only for 
girls but also for women and even for boys—a tendency which seems 
bound to promote the technical study of household problems. 


German Developments in Household Management. Judging 
from the literature and correspondence that come our way, Germany is 
the country in which there is the greatest development of interest in 
household efficiency as an essential factor in national efficiency, and 
hence as an essential item in the educational program. The German 
government is furthering technical study and popular interest in such 
problems through a special division of its National Board for Scientific 
Management (Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit) which is syste- 
matically assembling information on the subject and is giving wide 
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publicity to its findings. For several years the National Standardiza- 
tion Committee has been giving attention to standardization and simpli- 
fication of household goods of various kinds. 

The German organizations of housewives or homemakers (Hausfrau- 
envereine) are decidedly active in attempting to provide reliable informa- 
tion regarding household equipment. The federation of organizations 
in Greater Berlin has for some years maintained a sort of demonstration 
house called ““Heibaudi.” Connected with this is a testing station which 
has the official cooperation of several municipal agencies and laboratories. 
Still more noteworthy is the experiment station of the national federation 
at Leipzig, described on page 264. The federation is also actively con- 
cerned in education for homemaking. At its last convention it passed a 
resolution asking that if, as proposed, a ninth year is added to compul- 
sory schooling, this be devoted especially to education for civic life, home 
life, and health—education in all three of these, not excluding home life, 
to be required for boys as well as girls. Another activity of the federa- 
tion concerns the training and conditions of work for household servants, 
and it advocates a sort of apprentice system by which young workers 
can gain practical experience in the homes of competent housekeepers 
who are to be selected for special qualifications and required to meet 
rigidly defined conditions. 

Another organization especially active in education for homemaking 
is the Academy of Social and Educational Work for Women in Berlin. 
This maintains an Institute for Household Science (Institut fiir Haus- 
wirtschaftswissenschaft) at which special courses are given in various 
phases of what we call home economics. The Institute also issues two 
home economics periodicals. The quarterly, Hauswirtschaftliche Jahr- 
biicher, is outstanding in the scientific quality of its articles. Unique 
also is the Archiv fiir Hauswirtschaft, a monthly journal of abstracts 
which covers the periodical literature of the various phases of home 
economics somewhat as do the abstracts in the JouRNAL oF HoME 
ECONOMICS. 

As in this country, home economics in Germany enjoys close connec- 
tions with agencies interested in the improvement of rural life, both 
official and private, for education and for research. There is not oppor- 
tunity here to describe these adequately, nor can we do more than men- 
tion the influential organizations of rural homemakers which are active 
along lines similar to those followed by the other Hausfrauenvereine. 

A striking indication of the change in the German conception of house- 
keeping and the housekeeper is seen in the number and quality of the 
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magazines which deal seriously and intelligently with the subject. The 
JouRNAL hopes soon to tell of these more at length, but even this rather 
desultory picture of German interest in household problems must at 
least show that German women are reading well-informed articles on the 
function of the home in present-day society, and on scientific, technical, 
and educational developments which increase the efficiency of the house- 
keeping and the satisfaction of the homemaker and her family, and in 
so doing contribute to national stability and welfare. 


The Leipzig Experiment Station for Household Science. Die 
Versuchsstelle fiir Hauswirtschaft des Reichsverband Deutscher Haus- 
frauenvereine (Household Experiment Station of the National Federa- 
tion of German Housewives’ Associations) was incorporated in 1927 and 
is now firmly established in its Leipzig quarters as a significant example 
of the cooperation of official, scientific, and technical agencies for in- 
creasing household efficiency in Germany. Delegates from over a hun- 
dred local organizations, scattered all over Germany, and many dis- 
tinguished guests were present at the annual meeting which was held 
last November in the new Rathaus in Leipzig, and were officially addressed 
by representatives of several national and Saxon ministries, who empha- 
sized the importance of determining the scientific basis of household 
management (Hauswirtschaft) for the benefit of homemakers, teachers, 
and industry. 

In the management of the station, the federation (familiarly designated 
R. D. H.) is represented by a committee of which the chairman is Helene 
Skutsch. The scientific work is under the special direction of Dr. 
Schuler, professor of applied physics at the University of Leipzig. The 
managing directress is Helene Paul, a teacher with special technical train- 
ing. The eight cooperating agencies include university institutes, city 
laboratories, the public testing office for the textile industry in Leipzig, 
and the testing station of the German Electrotechnical Association in 
Berlin. The station also receives support from the City Council of 
Leipzig, the government of Saxony, and the National Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture. 

The investigations of the station deal principally with the efficiency 
of household appliances submitted for test, and those to which marks of 
approval (Priifzeichen) are granted, are listed and described in the regular 
publications of the station, the maker’s name and the price being given 
in*each case. Approval is apparently granted for one year only, and the 
articles must be re-examined if they are to remain longer on the list. 
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Hauswirtschaft in Wissenschaft und Praxis (Household Economy in 
Science and Practice) is the name of a bulletin issued monthly. Be- 
sides reports of equipment which has been tested and approved in the 
station, it carries carefully prepared articles on various home economics 
subjects. These may include nutrition and other phases, especially in 
their relations to household management, though the testing done at the 
station seems to confine itself principally to household equipment and 
textiles, probably because the household consumer has other sources of 
information regarding quality in food materials. 

To extend the usefulness of the station in Leipzig, a consultation hour 
is held five forenoons a week. At the November meeting one of the 
resolutions passed, looked toward more general utilization of the findings 
throughout the country. A training class for speakers on the subject 
was held for delegates at the close of the meeting, so that the station 
and its work could be adequately presented to local associations of 
housewives. 


Economics Courses for Home Economics Students. How best to 
provide instruction in economics for college students in home economics 
is a much-debated question. It formed a subject of discussion in the 
home economics section of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges in 
November, 1927, and led Dr. Hazel Kyrk to contribute a short article 
to the JouRNAL for May, 1928. At the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in 1928, the section on economic and social 
problems voted to appoint a committee to study the elementary economics 
courses available to home economics students with a view to formulating 
recommendations. This committee, of which Dr. Kyrk is chairman, 
made a preliminary report in 1929; it has recently completed its work and 
brought the results together in a 16-page mimeographed report. 

The principal results of the study may perhaps be summarized as 
follows: 


1. A large proportion of home economics students are taking the course in elemen- 
tary economics, and 

2. More and more courses with some economic content are being offered in depart- 
ments of home economics, but 

3. Few schools have definitely related the work in elementary economics with the 
other courses or those courses with one another. There is, in other words, a lack of 
a unified, non-overlapping, planned program for the work in economics. 

4. The survey showed also many courses by name or catalog description economic 
in character which actually contained little or no such work judged by the usual aca- 
demic standards. 
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On the basis of these findings the committee makes the following 
recommendations: 


1. The elementary course taken by home economics students should be, in length, 
content, and methods of instruction, up to the standards set in the best institution 
for such a course for the general student. This would mean a longer course than is 
now generally taken, careful selection of the instructor from the standpoint of training 
(not less than a master’s degree) and ability to teach, and with efficiency in teaching 
as the major consideration. 

2. Departments of home economics should scrutinize the use of the word “‘eco- 
nomic” or “economics” in their course titles and catalog announcements to ascertain 
whether these words are being properly and accurately used. 

3. Departments of home economics should survey all the work economic in char- 
acter that they are offering, its relation to the elementary course in economics, and 
the relation of those courses to one another, to discover whether the work is unified, 


properly coordinated, and not overlapping. 
4. Courses in economic problems of the family, consumption, standards of living, 


and consumer marketing are especially recommended. 
5. Instructors in all courses economic in character should have had special ad- 


vanced work in economics and have shown their competency to handle economic 
material and deal with economic problems. 


A few copies of the full report are available for the use of those especially 
interested, and may be obtained by writing to Dr. Hazel Kyrk, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Anna E. Richardson, 1883-1931. With a profound sense of loss, 
announcement is made of the death of Anna E. Richardson on Feb- 
ruary 3. Though she had been in poor health for some months, the end 
came suddenly at her Washington home, the residence of her friend 
Dr. Louise Stanley. Burial was from her family home in Summerville, 
South Carolina. 

In an early number the JourNAt will attempt to record something 
of Miss Richardson’s rich personality and her leadership in home eco- 
nomics. To the present brief statement, inserted in proof, we only add 
that she was at work on the final report of the White House Confer- 
ence Committee which she had tentatively summarized for this issue 
of the JouRNAL (pages 229 to 233) when—as she would have wished— 
she died in harness. 


Research 


SIMPLE METHODS FOR METABOLIC BALANCE STUDIES 
AND THEIR INTERPRETATION | 


EVA DONELSON, BETTY NIMS, HELEN A. HUNSCHER, CARROLL F. SHUKERS, 
AND ICIE G. MACY 


The Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Merrill-Palmer School and the Children’s Hospital of 
Michigan, Detroit 


Since the laboratory method for the study of nutrition is followed in 
many schools, with the metabolic balance study frequently serving as an 
integral part of the laboratory course, it seems worth while to record the 
methods and procedures that have evolved from the experiences in human 
metabolic work in the laboratories of the Merrill-Palmer School and the 
Children’s Hospital of Michigan during the past six years, and to make 
available a compilation of the standard references of metabolic technic 
that can be directly applied to a simple laboratory experiment, as well 
as to a more extensive investigation. 

The results of a metabolic study are readily affected by certain environ- 
mental factors that may be practically uncontrollable. Such factors 
prohibit rigid interpretation of single isolated balances and indicate the 
danger involved in drawing conclusions from meager experimental data. 
The degree of physical exertion, the psychic state or emotional make-up 
of the individual, and the amount of sunshine to which the person is 
exposed are some of the factors that operate to influence metabolism (1, 
2). There must be recognized also an inherent physiological capacity 
and individual difference characterizing the ability of each person to 
utilize and store certain elements from the ingested foodstuff. 

The actual technic for conducting a metabolic balance study involves 
an accurate measure of all foods ingested for a definite period of time with 
a measure of the metabolic end products from these nutrients. The 
loss of material through perspiration is so slight that it is usually con- 
sidered insignificant in the ordinary mineral balance study. The differ- 
ence between the amounts of certain elements excreted in the urine and 
feces (and, during lactation, in the milk) and the quantity of these sub- 
stances ingested in the food indicates the magnitude of their storage in 
or loss from the body. 
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In a balance observation the diet may be voluntarily chosen by the 
subject or may be specified to contain a previously estimated level of 
certain constituents (3, 4). The self-chosen dietary procedure provides 
a means of observing the variations in the kind and quantity of food 
selected by the subject under specific physiological conditions. From 
observations made in this manner during the reproductive cycle in 
women, and also in the rat, it was noted that the greatest caloric intake 
was concomitant with the periods of greatest demand placed on the 
mother. During lactation, when calories were expended in the elabora- 
tion of the milk, and also taken from the body in the secreted product, 
a compensatory supply of energy was provided by a voluntarily chosen 
food intake of greater caloric value than that taken during pregnancy or 
during reproductive rest (5). The quantity intake of food was least in 
the period of reproductive rest, when the demands for nutriment were 
limited to the maintenance and nourishment of the maternal body. 
The percentage distribution of calories was found to fall within accepted 
standards, with the protein 15 per cent, carbohydrate 37 per cent, and fat 
48 per cent. In the controlled dietary procedure the desired level of 
intake can be approximately supplied from varying quantities of food- 
stuff estimated according to tables (6, 7) of computed food values. 
The kind and purpose of the experiment influences the choice of the 
dietary method to be followed and the extent of the modification to be 
introduced. 

Detailed procedures for sampling the foods, marking the feces, col- 
lecting the urine and excreta, and preparing the samples for analysis are 
carefully discussed by Hawk and Bergeim (8), Lusk (9), recently by 
Coons (10), and in previous publications from these laboratories (1, 2). 
Methods for analysis of the various elements that are frequently deter- 
mined in a balance study are available in the original publications of 
various investigators—calcium (11, 12, 13, 14), phosphorus (15, 16, 17, 
18, 19), magnesium (16, 20), nitrogen (20), acid-base (21, 13, 22)— 
and also in standard textbooks (6, 23). 

Accompanying the chemical analysis of the daily or period food 
composites, are calculations of the individual daily dietaries according 
to accepted tables of food composition. From these computations the 
percentages of the elements from the various food sources, such as fruits, 
vegetables, cereals, cheese and eggs, meat and milk, are indicated. In 
the practical field neither the facilities nor the time for making chemical 
analyses are available. Since the menus are generally estimated and 
planned from food composition tables for special diets in the hospitals, 
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for classroom work by the student, and occasionally in metabolic balance 
observations, it seems desirable to note the variance in value of the same 
dietaries as determined by computation and as determined by direct 
chemical analysis. When several subjects were consuming foodstuffs 
from the same source and of the same preparation, either the computed 
or the determined values were quite consistently higher for all subjects 
observed. This consistency of difference between the calculated and 
determined values for the same food composite might be attributed to a 
variation in the composition of foodstuffs produced under differing con- 
ditions of atmosphere and in different soils. The standard table of 
computed food values cannot accommodate such variations. The nitro- 
gen, calcium, and phosphorus content of 54 composites representing 
averages of 3-, 4-, and 10-day periods were studied. The foods chemi- 
cally analyzed for nitrogen showed a mean value of 1.9 per cent higher 
than did the computed figures; the calcium values averaged 3.6 per cent 
higher; and the phosphorus determinations, 4.5 per cent less than the 
calculated figures. In all elements the range of percentage of difference 
was wide; the nitrogen figures varied from 0.7 per cent to 38 per cent; 
the calcium, from an exact check for some periods to a difference of 22 
per cent in others; and the phosphorus values, from 0 to 38 per cent. On 
isolated days there might be encountered, on the one hand, a marked 
divergence between the calculated and determined values of a dietary 
or, on the other, a very close agreement between the two, while the mean 
difference over a number of days in the recorded observations was 
approximately from 2 to 5 per cent. 

In computing and tabulating the data of metabolic balances, a question 
arises as to the magnitude of retention or loss of certain elements that 
can be considered significant, and cannot be attributed merely to the 
influence of certain uncontrollable factors or to variations in the precision 
of chemical analyses. While there is no method of measuring the former, 
an indication of the influence of variations in chemical analyses can be 
ascertained. This is a flexible value that varies with different labora- 
tories and in the same laboratory on different sets of analyses, but it is 
of value in that it furnishes one means of discriminating between signifi- 
cant differences and those that are within the range of experimental 
variation. * From the balance observations (numbering 57) that were 
conducted in these laboratories the average deviation (24) for each set of 
chemical analyses was calculated (table 1). By using an average value 
for the quantity of food, urine, and feces, derived by computing the mean 
of the quantities from all balance determinations in these laboratories, and 
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by taking the average deviation values as an indication of the variability 
of results incurred by the difference in sampling and analysis, it was 
estimated that the final balance figure, which expresses storage or loss, is 
significant for nitrogen to the first decimal place only, and, for calcium 
and phosphorus, to the second decimal place. If the quantity of the 
element under investigation was neither stored nor lost to an extent 
exceeding the range of the average deviation, the results might be attrib- 
uted to experimental difference. 


TABLE 1 
Average deviation of chemical analysis 


NITROGEN CALCIUM | PHOSPHORUS 


Food | +0.0003 gm. in 1 gm. +0.00002 gm. ini gm. | +0.00002 gm. in 1 gm. 
Urine | +0.0028 gm. in 100 cc. | +0.00014 gm. in 100 cc. | +0.00030 gm. in 100 cc. 
Feces | +0.0003 gm. in 1 gm. +0.00020 gm. ini gm. | +0.00010 gm. in 1 gm. 


TABLE 2 
Nitrogen balances over varying intervals of time, with retention or loss (—) expressed in terms of 
per cent of intake 
PERIOD 3-DAY BALANCE | 6-DAY BALANCE | 9-DAY BALANCE | 12-DAY BALANCE | 15-DAY BALANCE 
—11.1 
Il 25.3 10.3 
Ill 8.8 9.8 
IV 16.4 12.7 11.5 
3.1 9.6 


The length of observation period in a metabolic balance study is of prime 
importance because of the extreme daily variations manifested in the 
magnitude of retention or loss of the various elements. The length of 
the observation period has been empirically set since a sufficient number 
of observations on the same subject under similar environmental con- 
ditions has not been available. A balance including only a few days 
registers daily fluctuations in metabolic processes that a longer period, 
which is valuable in showing the general tendency, tends to conceal. A 
longer observation time, divided into short balance intervals of a few 
days each, has the merits of both the short period and the longer period. 
Table 2, showing a 15-day period which was divided into five 3-day 
intervals, illustrates the variation in balances (expressed in terms of 
the per cent of the intake) of consecutive metabolic periods, conducted 
under controlled conditions on a subject who was consuming a volun- 
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tarily chosen dietary. As illustrated in Table 2, a loss of 11.1 per cent of 
the intake in the first period was followed by a retention of 25.3 per cent 
in the next 3-day observation. The 6-day balance figures, calculated 
from the mean intake and outgo in periods I and II and in periods III 
and IV, demonstrate the characteristic function of the longer period in 
showing the metabolic tendency, and not the extreme variations in 
storage or loss, as do the shorter periods. The 9-, 12-, and 15-day obser- 
vations likewise obscure the marked fluctuations that occur during the 
course of the study as indicated by the 3-day balance intervals. 

A more intimate knowledge of the functioning of metabolic processes 
under differing physiological and environmental conditions offers oppor- 
tunities for further investigations. The selective action of the body in 
the digestion, absorption, utilization, and excretion of the ingested foods 
has not as yet been completely elucidated. Extreme variations in the 
balances of consecutive periods must of necessity require a marked com- 
pensatory action of the body to supply sources of supplement for losses 
and means of storage for excesses. Each additional experiment con- 
tributes to a more complete knowledge of the factors that operate to 
influence metabolic behavior and to a more intelligent interpretation 
of these factors. The technic of conducting a metabolic balance obser- 
vation with a comparison of the computed and chemically determined 
values for the same dietaries, a consideration of balance figures with an 
attempt to discriminate between significant results and those falling 
within the range of experimental difference, and the influence of periods 
of varying lengths on the final balance figure, have been considered in this 
discussion. 
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THE EFFECT OF FEEDING SORGHUM AND SUGAR-CANE 
SYRUPS ON NUTRITIONAL ANEMIA! 


OLIVE SHEETS and ERNESTINE FRAZIER 
Department of Home Economics, Mississippi Experiment Station A. & M. College, Mississippi 


Dietary studies conducted in rural Mississippi (1, 2) and Georgia (3) 
showed that many dietaries were markedly deficient in iron. In con- 
nection with the Mississippi studies, many foods commonly used in the 
South were analyzed for iron. Sorghum and sugar-cane syrups were 
found to be among the foods highest in iron content. Because of this 
fact, and also because sorghum and sugar-cane syrups are inexpensive 
and available during the entire year, a study was begun to determine the 
effect of feeding these syrups in nutritional anemia.? 

There are four varieties of sorghum and one variety of sugar cane used 
for making syrup in Oktibbeha County. The syrup mills in this county 
were visited during the syrup making season, September to December 
inclusive, and several samples of the different varieties of syrup were 
collected in glass containers to prevent any possible iron and copper con- 
tamination during storage. 

Analytical. Composite samples of each variety of sorghum syrup were 
analyzed, as well as a composite sample of sugar-cane syrup. The ash, 
moisture, iron, and copper content were determined. The Kennedy 
method (4) with certain modifications was used for the determination of 
iron. The Biazzo method (5) as modified by Wisconsin workers was 
used for the determination of copper. 

The results of these analyses are shown in tables 1 and 2. The iron 
content of the sorghum syrup varied from 0.01101 per cent to 0.02269 
per cent with an average of 0.01648 per cent. Sugar-cane syrup averaged 
0.01067 per cent. 

Three other samples of sorghum syrup in addition to the seven used in 
these studies had been analyzed previously, making a total of 11 samples. 
Their average iron content was 0.01542 per cent. Four other samples of 
sugar-cane syrup in addition to the three used in these studies had been 
analyzed previously, making a total of 7 samples analyzed. Their 


1 Published with the permission of the director of the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

* A partial report of this study was made before the food and nutrition division, American 
Home Economics Association, in June, 1930, an abstract of it appearing in the J. Home Econ., 
vol. 22 (1930), pp. 858-859. 
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average iron content was 0.00720 per cent. Nine samples of sorghum 
syrup analyzed by the Georgia Experiment Station (6) had an average 
iron content of 0.007 per cent, while 10 samples of sugar-cane syrup 
averaged 0.0029 per cent iron. 

The copper content of a mixture of equal quantities of the three varie- 
ties of sorghum syrups, Honey Drip, Hodo, and Orange, which were used 
in feeding experiments, was approximately the same as that of the com- 
posite sample of sugar-cane syrup. 


TABLE 1 
Ash, moisture, iron, and copper content of 4 varieties of sorghum syrups 


NUMBER OF 
SAMPLES 


MOISTURE TRON 


per cent per cent 

28.23 | 0.02269 
29.22 | 0.01035 
27.84 | 0.01101 
24.07 | 0.01169 
28.78 | 0.02055 


1 Cooked at mill. 
* Cooked in laboratory. 


TABLE 2 
Average ash, moisture, iron, and copper content of 3 varieties of sorghum and of 3 samples of sugar 
cane syrups 


ASH MOISTURE IRON COPPER 


per cent per cent per cent er cent 
2.03 27.32 0.01643 0.0000495 
1.93 27.45 0.01066 0.0000499 


As galvanized iron pans were used in cooking the syrup at the mill; it 
seemed worth while to determine how much of the iron content of a 
sample of syrup might be due to contamination during the process. 
Accordingly, two samples of Crooked Top sorghum syrup from the same 
lot of juice were analyzed, one cooked in porcelain dishes in the laboratory, 
the other cooked at the mill. The syrup cooked in the laboratory con- 
tained 0.01035 per cent iron, while that cooked at the mill contained 
0.02269 per cent iron, or over twice as muchiron. The moisture content 
of the two samples was approximately the same. 

Experimental. Feeding experiments were conducted to determine the 
potency of sorghum and sugar-cane syrups in the nutritional anemia of 
rats. Calf’s liver was used as a standard of comparison. 


VARIETY | COPPER 
— 
Crooked 
Crooked 
3 2.43 
1 1.82 0.0000350 
Sorghum 
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The weight and hemoglobin content of the blood of young albino rats 
28 to 30 days old from parent stock receiving the Steenbock stock diet 
(7, 8) were recorded. These rats were then put on a basal diet of fresh 
cow’s milk ad libitum. After a period of four weeks, the weight and 
hemoglobin content were recorded weekly and the basal diet supple- 
mented with syrup or liver as soon as the rats became anemic, that is 
when the hemoglobin content of the blood was 4 to6 gm. per100cc. The 
syrup or liver was added to the morning feeding of milk and fed daily six 
days per week. 

Experiments were carried to completion on six groups of rats. The 
animals in each group were selected from different litters of the same age 
with an equal number of males and females in each group. Each animal 
was kept in a separate cage. Twocontrols for each group were continued 
on the milk diet. 

Two groups of rats of six animals each were fed the mixed sorghum 
syrup, one group receiving it at a level of 0.5 mg. of iron and the other 
at a level of 0.25 mg. of iron per rat per day. The average hemoglobin 
content of the blood of the animals fed at the higher level increased from 
4.8 to 13.2 gm., or 8.4 gm. per 100 cc. in 11 weeks. From that time until 
the end of the sixteenth week a gradual decrease occurred until the 
hemoglobin had declined to 11.6 gm. The hemoglobin of the animals 
fed the sorghum syrup at the 0.25 mg. level increased from 4.6 gm. to 
9.5 gm., or 4.9 gm. in 16 weeks. Chart 1 (page 276) shows the results of 
these two experiments. 

The results for sugar-cane syrup fed at a level of 0.5 mg. of iron to 
each of six animals were similar to those for sorghum syrup fed at the 
same level, although sorghum seemed to be slightly superior, as shown in 
chart 2, page 277. 

A group of 6 animals received the Crooked Top syrup at a level of 0.4 
mg. of iron per rat perday. Three rats were fed the syrup cooked at the 
mill and three the syrup cooked in the laboratory. At the end of 14 weeks 
the hemoglobin had increased approximately the same for both groups, 
although one group received about twice as much syrup as the other. 
The average hemoglobin increased from 4.7 gm. to 13.6 gm. in 14 weeks, 
or 8.9 gm. 

Calf’s liver was fed at two different levels, 0.25 mg. and 0.5 mg. of iron 
per rat per day. The hemoglobin of the group of 6 rats receiving 0.25 
mg. of iron increased from 4.1 gm. to 12.4 gm., or 8.3 gm. in 16 weeks. 
The hemoglobin of the group of 5 rats receiving 0.5 mg. of iron increased 
from 3.0 gm. to 13.8 gm., or 10.8 gm. in 12 weeks. 
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Three lots of rats of 6 each were put on experiment the middle of May, 


one group receiving the mixed sorghum syrup at a level of 0.375 mg. of 
iron, another the sugar-cane syrup at the same level, and the third group 
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the cane syrup at a level of 0.25 mg. of iron. Only one of these animals 
survived longer than 8 weeks, and in most instances the hemoglobin 
was stationary or decreased while the animals lived. 

All of the control animals died before the experiments were completed. 
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Discussion. It seems evident from the results obtained that both 
sorghum and sugar-cane syrups contain substances quite potent in the 
production of hemoglobin in the rat. While the samples of mixed sor- 
ghum syrup (see chart 3) and sugar-cane syrup were inferior to calf’s 
liver fed at the same level of iron intake, the sample of Crooked Top 
syrup fed at a level of 0.4 mg. of iron proved almost as potent as liver 
fed at a level of 0.5 mg. of iron. Unfortunately, not a large enough 
sample of Crooked Top syrup was obtained to feed more than 6 animals, 
or feed at more than one level. 

The rats receiving mixed sorghum syrup at a level of 0.5 mg. of iron 
daily received copper at a level of only 0.0014 mg. daily. Those receiving 
sugar-cane syrup at the same level of iron intake received copper at a level 
of 0.0021 mg. daily. In spite of this small addition of copper to the diet, 
the hemoglobin of the animals gradually increased until it was almost 
normal. 

It is difficult to account for the fact that no one of the 18 animals in 
the 3 experiments begun in May, which were fed sugar-cane syrup at 
levels of 0.25 mg. and 0.375 mg. of iron, and sorghum syrup at a level of 
0.25 mg. responded to the addition of these syrups. One explanation, 
however, has suggested itself. The syrups were kept at room tempera- 
ture, as keeping them in the refrigerator causes crystallization. After 
long standing in a warm place, especially after hot weather set in, changes 
may have taken place in some of the samples which made them unfit for 
feeding. Either substances toxic to the rats were produced, or the 
hemoglobin building material was changed to forms which were not 
assimilated. This may account for the decline in the hemoglobin of the 
blood during the last five weeks of the experiment in which the animals 
were fed sorghum syrup at a level of 0.5 mg. All the syrup feeding 
experiments were conducted during the winter and spring with the 
exception of the experiments begun in May, and the one on Crooked Top 
syrup. It has been observed that hot weather affects the animals 
unfavorably. 

Experiments will be continued on the feeding of sorghum and sugar- 
cane syrups in nutritional anemia. 

Summary. A mixture of three varieties of sorghum syrup fed to 
anemic rats at such a level that it introduced 0.5 mg. of iron per rat daily, 
6 days per week, caused the hemoglobin to increase from 4.8 gm. to 13.2 
gm. per 100 cc. of blood in 11 weeks. During the following five weeks 
there was a decrease in hemoglobin content of 1.6 gm. per 100 cc. of 
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blood. When the same syrup was fed at a level of 0.25 mg. of iron, the 


hemoglobin increased from 4.6 gm. to 9.2 gm. in 16 weeks. 
Crooked Top sorghum syrup when fed at a level which introduced 0.4 


mg. of iron daily caused the hemoglobin to increase from 4.7 gm. to 13.6 


gm. in 14 weeks. 
When sugar-cane syrup was fed at a level of 0.5 mg. of iron daily, the 


hemoglobin increased from 5.1 gm. to 11.2 gm. in 16 weeks. 

Calf’s liver was fed at 2 different levels, namely, 0.25 mg. and 0.5 mg. 
of iron. The hemoglobin of the rats receiving 0.25 mg. of iron increased 
from 4.1 gm. to 12.4 gm. in 16 weeks. The hemoglobin of the group 
receiving 0.5 mg. of iron increased from 3.0 gm. to 13.8 gm. in 12 weeks. 
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A Comparative Study of Detergents. 
With Special Reference to the Teaching 
of the Subject. By Eten BEERS 
McGowan. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930, pp. 125, 
$1.50. 

This book is an interesting collection 
of miscellaneous, authentic information 
on detergents brought together, in the 
words of the author, “to meet certain 
needs of the consumer with relation to 
these products, primarily through the 
schools.”’ Chapters are included on such 
subjects as dirt, textile fibers, soap, 
cleansing action of soap, tests and evalua- 
tions of detergents, educational aspects. 

Underlying the presentation is the 
philosophy that the modern consumer 
is greatly in need of knowledge on this 
subject but that so many technicalities 
are necessarily involved in its discussion 
that no handbook can be of help. The 
school, however, can bridge this gap 
between technicalities and practice and 
can teach different aspects of the subject 
in the elementary grades, in the high 
schools, and in the colleges and universi- 
ties. The author, from a broad experi- 
ence in research both in the subject 
matter and in teaching methods, has 
therefore compiled what she terms a 
guide or source book for the teacher or 
the consumer. 

The effort to include elementary and 
technical information on the chemistry 
and physics of detergents, laundering 
hints of various kinds, reports of research, 


and educational philosophy has, almost 
inevitably, resulted in a publication 
useful only to the teacher willing to 
search for the material suitable for 
her particular group of students. One 
wishes that the book were less formidable 
to the general reader because a point of 
view which gives rise to such a chapter 
heading as “Relation of the School to 
Detergents” is refreshing in its originality 
and adds a certain flavor to the discussion 
of a homely subject—RutH O’BRIEN, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Nutrition and Food Chemistry. By Bar- 
NARD S. Bronson. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1930, pp.467,$3.75. 
The title of this volume at once recalls 

Sherman’s Chemisiry of Food and Nu- 
frition, but a glance at the table of 
contents shows that it covers not only 
the various topics included in that well- 
known text by Dr. Sherman, but also 
most of those in his somewhat less famil- 
iar Food Products. The rapid advance 
in knowledge in this field since the most 
recent editions of those two books makes 
the present volume most timely, particu- 
larly as a supplementary reference book 
for the many teachers and students using 
the authoritative texts of Sherman. 

The first twelve chapters, or a little 
over half the volume, are devoted to 
nutrition. Here, it is in the chapters on 
inorganic salts and acid-base balance and 
on vitamins that the recent advances 
are most evident. In the first of these 
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two chapters, the sections on calcium and 
its function and regulation, on iron and 
copper with present theories concerning 
their relation in hemoglobin formation, 
and on sulfur with emphasis upon the 
probable function of glutathione are 
particularly good. The chapter on 
vitamins constitutes one of the most 
concise, up-to-date, and reliable sum- 
maries available at the present time. In 
the five chapters dealing with the princi- 
pal foods and food products, the author 
has likewise rendered a good service by 
including new material on composition, 
manufacture, and food values hitherto 
inaccessible except in scattered sources. 

New York State milk standards, terms 
used in the standardization of eggs, and 
tables on the distribution of vitamins 
and the iron and copper content of foods 
are appended. 

Throughout the entire volume the 
authoritativeness of the information 
presented is enhanced by footnote refer- 
ences to original sources. In these days 
of slight attention to the classics, it is 
refreshing, also, to find frequent foot- 
notes giving the Latin or Greek deriva- 
tions of many of the chemical and 
physiological terms. 

In the preface the author states that 
the book has been prepared for college 
students with little foundation in physiol- 
ogy and none in organic chemistry. In 
the opinion of the reviewer a previous 
foundation course in organic chemistry 
would make the text much less difficult 
and consequently more interesting to 
the average college student. Without 
such a preliminary course, the chapters 
on the chemistry of digestion and the 
chemical changes in the intestine and 
absorption might better follow rather 
than precede those on the composition 
of foodstuffs.—Sypit L. Office o7 
Experiment Stations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Margarine as a Butter Substitute. By 
KATHERINE SNopcGRAss. Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University, 
California, 1930, pp. 333, $3.00. 

The informal, well-documented report 
of an unbiased, exhaustive study by a 
research associate at the Food Research 
Institute, the fourth in its series of Fat 
and Oil Studies. The three parts deal 
respectively with history of legislation 
to control the manufacture of margarine, 
technological developments and dietary 
considerations, and economic analysis. 


Cooking in Parchment Paper. By Nico- 
LAS Soyer. Revised and enlarged 
edition, together with What to Eat and 
When by Corinne B. Lowe. New 
York: Walton Book Company, 1930, 
pp. 133 and 32, $1.25. 

A book which again directs attention to 

a method of cookery much discussed a 
few years since and now advocated 
especially in connection with a special 
form of parchment paper recently put 
on the market. The author was for- 
merly chef at Brooks’s Club, London. 


Principles of Clothing Selection. By 
Heten Gooprich Butterick. Re- 
vised edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930, pp. 219, $1.00. 
A well-known text book for high school 

or elementary college classes in clothing 
and costume design; first published in 
1923 and now revised to bring it in line 
with recent developments, especially 
in the hygiene of clothing and such eco- 
nomic phases of the subject as the inter- 
relations of the consumer, the industry, 
and the trade. 


The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant 
and Child. By ARNOLD GESELL. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1930, pp. 322, $2.25. 

To be reviewed in April. 
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The Modern Parent. A Practical Guide 
to Everyday Problems. By Garry 
CLEVELAND Myers. New York: 
Greenberg, Publisher, 1930, pp. 350, 
$3.50. 

Sensible information and advice for 
parents effectively presented by a well- 
known authority who combines the point 
of view of the child psychologist and 
teacher with that of a parent conscious 
of the practical problems in the relations 
between children and grown-ups. 


Home Guidance for Young Children. By 
Grace Lancpon. With an Introduc- 
tion by Lors HaypEN MEEK. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1931, 
pp. 405, $3.50. 

The study of more than three thousand 
requests made by parents for help in the 
management of their children showed the 
author of this book the points on which 
help is especially needed. It gives 
sensible, well-organized suggestions on 
allaspects of the development of children 
during their first six years. 


The Fine Art of Marriage. By Horace 
J. Briwces. Chicago: The Author, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, 1930, pp. 
114, $1.00. 

A discussion of marriage and marriage 
relations under present social and eco- 
nomic conditions by a spokesman for 
the Chicago Ethical Society who differs 
radically from what he considers the 
“debased theory of marriage” put for- 
ward by Mr. Bertrand Russell. 


The Care and Repair of the Home. By 
VincENT B. PHELAN. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., 1931, pp. 306, $1.50. 
“The American Home Book of Re- 

pairs,” prepared by the Division of 

Building and Housing of the United 

States Department of Commerce as a 
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means of answering the thousands of 
questions concerning the upkeep of 
homes which that division receives each 
year, each chapter having had the 
advantage of constructive criticism by 
specialists of the Bureau. Especially 
timely in connection with present interest 
in minor house improvements as a means 
of combatting unemployment, but per- 
manently valuable as a well-arranged, 


‘reliable little handbook of practical 


information for the home owner. 


The Home Record. Complete Account and 
Budget Book for Household Finances. 
By Ruta BarRNEs KUEHN with the 
collaboration of A. GRACE JOHNSON. 
Portland, Oregon: Home Record Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930, pp. 40, $1.00. 
Blanks for the convenient classifica- 

tion, record, and summarizing of family 
expenditures for a year, with provision 
for other useful financial statements and 
notes on income management. The 
book measures 84 x 11} inches. 


Women in Gainful Occupations, 1870 to 
1920. A Study of the Trend of Recent 
Changes in the Numbers, Occupational 
Distribution, and Family Relationship 
of Women Reported in the Census as 
Following a Gainful Occupation. Cen- 
sus Monographs, IX. By Josepu A. 
Hitt. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1929, pp. 
416, $1.50. 

This census monograph brings together 
statistics regarding employed women, 
many of which throw important light on 
problems of home and family life. 


A Changing Psychology in Social Case 
Work. By Virctnta P. Rosrnson. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930, pp. 204, $2.50. 
“Stabilizing the personality of the 

client,” “changing reaction patterns,” 
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“growth of attitudes,” “unique indi- 
vidual differences,”’ ‘creative possibilities 
in relationship” are phrases which give 
the key-note to this pioneer study by the 
associate director of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social and Health Work. The 
discussion covers many topics of interest 
to parents, teachers, and all interested 
in human relationships. 


A Systematic Source Book in Rural 
Sociology. Volume I. Edited by 
Pitrrm A. SoROKIN ef al. Minneapo- 
lis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930, pp. 645, $6.50. 

The first of three proposed volumes of 
carefully selected and arranged readings 
from the vast literature of the subject. 
The first half of the present volume car- 
ries material giving an historical intro- 
duction and ranging from ancient 
Oriental sources to current literature, 
while the second covers rural social 
organization in its ecological and mor- 
phological aspects. Among the excerpts 
are some that deal with rural families 
and living conditions. 


Chinese Farm Economy. A Study of 
2866 Farms in Seventeen Localities and 
Seven Provinces in China. By JOHN 
Lossinc Buck. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 
476, $5.00. 

A comprehensive, scientific study of 
farm business in China, including data on 
living conditions, food supply, and diet. 
Made by members of the faculty and 
students at the University of Nanking 
before the formation of the present 
National Government and published in 
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cooperation with the China Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Culture and Progress. By Witson D. 
Watus. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1930, pp. 503, $5.00. 

This scholarly discussion of the nature, 
course, theories, and criteria of social 
progress includes much material of value 
to students of the family and the home. 
The author is professor of anthropology 
and sociology at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Social Welfare Laws of the Forty-Eight 
States. By WENDALL Huston. Des 
Moines: Wendell Huston Company. 
1930, loose-leaf, $10.00. 

An invaluable compendium for social 
workers and others interested in the 
study or preparation of welfare legisla- 
tion. A classified list of the laws of each 
state makes it easy to assemble informa- 
tion. A special section deals with 
sterilization laws. 


Education and International Relations. 
By Danret ALFRED Prescott. Har- 
vard Business Studies, Volume 14. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1930, pp. 168, $2.50. 

“A study of the social forces that 
determine the influence of education” 
with special attention to their effect on 
international opinions and _ relations. 
Among the special topics considered are 
tradition, class and national conscious- 
ness, the organized opinion of teachers, 
and new psychological and pedagogical 
principles. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Chums and crushes, HELEN D. RIcHArDs. 
Child Study 8, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) pp. 
101-103. 

The importance of friendships formed 
by the adolescent girl is shown to deserve 
special consideration since the girl who 
does not readily make friends may feel 
the lack so keenly that a normal emo- 
tional life becomes difficult, and the girl 
who lacks discrimination in her choice of 
friends may lose sight of her ideals. 
Types listed as finding it difficult to 
attract friends are the “old-fashioned” 
girl who does not speak the same 
language as her mates, the precocious 
little girl whose mentality has pushed her 
beyond her contemporaries in school, the 
girl reflecting an over-critical spirit, and 
the girl who doubts her own powers to 
make contributions to a friendship. 
Suggested cures are a lessening of adult 
companionship, encouragement of activi- 
ties with her own age group, help in 
appreciating that friendships are begot- 
ten of friendliness, and the encourage- 
ment of self-expression and self-respect. 


Pioneering in family social work, MEYER 
F. Nimxorr. Family 11, No. 9 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 279-281. 

Believing that preventive measures 
are desirable in family case work, the 
Institute for Marriage and Family 
Guidance at Los Angeles has undertaken 
a program of family social work designed 
to promote successful family life. It 
conducts classes planned to give its mem- 
bers the resources needed for adjustment 
in marriage; emphasis is placed on the 
attitude of expectancy—-since all life and 
especially emotional life involves conflict; 
on the attitude of dispassionateness— 


acquired through conscious, constant 
effort; on the importance of an attitude of 
scientific inquiry—since most difficulties 
have roots or causés often discoverable 
by means of scientific thought and study; 
on the value of working out one’s own 
problems if possible. 


On making things too easy, ALDous 
Huxiey. New Era 2, No. 48 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 173-174 
The author warns ‘vanced educa- 

tionists”’ that in addition to being happy, 
children should be intellectually efficient 
and well equipped with knowledge which 
in acquisition calls for efforts that may 
be slightly painful. Excessive humani- 
tarianism as well as complete disparage- 
ment of purely intellectual attainments 
may lead to sins of omission as grievous 
as were those of commission arising from 
the barbarities and severities of the 
older school. It is in youth that intel- 
lectual efforts are least difficult and in 
attempting to make things too easy for 
children, we may lose the opportunity 
for encouraging the passion for knowledge 
which youth possesses. 


Playthings, Vircin1A Wise. New Era2, 

No. 48 (1930, Dec.) pp. 180-183. 

The newer ideas regarding playthings 
demand an encouragement in the child 
of self-expression which leads to growth. 
The infant needs play to develop his 
senses; the preschool child, to coordinate 
his motor control and encourage his 
curiosity; the kindergarten and elemen- 
tary school child, to explore primitive 
crafts and find opportunity for self-ex- 
pression and refinement of coordination. 
All children need the encouragement 
adults may give by an unfailing apprecia- 
tion of the finished product. 
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Religion and our children, Epwin Ewart 
AusreEY. Parents’ Mag. 5, No. 12 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 11+. 

The enlightenment that comes from 
former attempts to make religious 
adjustment, a grasp of the assumptions 
with which religion works, and apprecia- 
tion for the aims and faiths of religious 
beliefs in the world today, are essential 
for establishit.g the right attitude toward 
religion in the younger generation. The 
tendency of the present generation is to 
sidestep realities or to blind integrity 
with prejudice in connection with prob- 
lems of the cn realities of spiritual 
values,andthe. _.ate ideas with which 
religion deals. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


The pediatrician and behavior problems 
of children, Ira S. Write. Arch. 
Pediatrics 47, No. 11 (1930, Nov.) pp. 
676-697. 

Present-day conditions with their in- 
creased possibilities for freedom suggest 
a need for closer study of the parent-child 
relationship and a more sympathetic 
interpretation of juvenile behavior. Be- 
havior implies all activity and is recog- 
nized as a problem only when studied in 
terms of the accepted réle, regulation, 
code, custom, or mores of the community. 
Appreciation of any behavior problem 
involves a recognition of the total 
personality of the child and his function- 
ing in a universe which he is endeavoring 
to mold even as he is being molded by it. 
The newer conception of health envisages 
psychic as well as physical well-being 
with recognition of their interdependence. 
Hence, it is important that those dealing 
with children grasp the idea of multiple 
causation as it affects behavior, avoid 
fanaticism, keep informed of develop- 
ment in psychology, and help children 
establish regularity and system in life. 
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The goal of pediatric work with children 
is to develop individuals able to main- 
tain a reasonable independence while 
satisfying the demand for social con- 
formity, and to secure self-adaptability, 
self-direction, and self-control in accord- 
ance with the accepted social standards. 


The effect of attitude upon feeling, E. 
FRANCES WELLS. Am. J. Psychol.17, 
No. 4 (1930, Oct.) pp. 573-580. 

A careful scientific investigation under- 
taken in the belief that feeling varies 
markedly with the nature of the initial 
attitude or set is here described. Three 
specific attitudes were chosen for investi- 
gation: the critical affective attitude, 
summarized as a set to react affectively 
to the stimulus and to observe critically 
the total experience; the critical percep- 
tive attitude, summarized as a set to 
observe the stimulus-experience criti- 
cally without reacting affectively to it; 
and the common-sense attitude or that 
with which we take experience in every- 
day life as opposed to the critical-preju- 
diced set. The results show conclusively 
that the attitude with which we approach 
an affective situation plays an important 
part in determining our reaction to it. 
The nature of the affective reaction is 
here shown to vary widely under different 
attitudes. 


A case of retarded mental development 
associated with restricted movements 
in infancy, J. C. Hitt and B. Rosrn- 
son. Brit. J. Med. Psychol. 10, No. 3 
(1930, Nov. 13) pp. 268-277. 

The case is reported of a boy who at 
the age of six was unable to speak and 
only learning to walk, though not men- 
tally deficient. His history showed that 
for various reasons beginning with, and 
intermittently since, his sixth week, 
his hands and feet had been tied to his 
bed at night to prevent scratching. 
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The mental retardation, which was first 
apparent at the age of two, was not 
associated with restricted movement 
until four years later. Freedom and 
special encouragement soon resulted in 
behavior resembling that of the average 
preschool child exploring his environ- 
ment. At the end of two years of free- 
dom he is said to show normal mental 
growth and muscular coordination, mak- 
ing it probable that under special guid- 
ance he may grow in health and intelli- 
gence. The case is considered to indicate 
that intelligence develops largely through 
the use of the senses, of which touch 
may be the most important. 


Spiritual (religious) values and mental 
hygiene, A. Eustace Haypon. Ment. 
Hyg. 14, No. 4 (1930, Oct.) pp. 779- 
790. 

Since spiritual values are always human 
values, the author feels that every 
specialist must contribute from his field 
towards the effort of mankind to approxi- 
mate the ideals of the good life. Scien- 
tific wisdom and good will must find the 
means to provide more complete mastery 
of the physical environment and of 
conflicting personal and social factors if 
the age-old dream of religion is to be 
realized. 


Social maladjustment (emotional) in the 
intelligently normal, Marron E. Ken- 
wortuy. Ment. Hyg. 14, No. 4 
(1930, Oct.) pp. 837-852. 

Adult ability for satisfactory adjust- 
ments is shown to be the product of early 
physical, intellectual, and emotional 
experiences while the frequency of 
maladjustments and deterred emotional 
development in adults gives evidence of 
parental ignorance of the significance of 
these experiences. The child’s first 
adjustment is normally found to be in 
the nursing experience. Clinical evi- 
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dence shows that if this is incomplete 
in its satisfaction because of physical 
conditions or the mother’s attitude of 
unresponsiveness, a whole series of un- 
satisfactory feeling tones may develop 
and create substitute pleasures, typified 
by thumb sucking. A sympathetic 
and early preparation for weaning may 
avoid such problems as tongue or clothes 
sucking, retention of food in the mouth, 
and refusal of solid foods, which may 
lead to various feeding problems during 
childhood and adolescence. The early 
experiences of the child, in line with the 
establishment of toilet habits, sleep, and 
cleanliness, may, if mishandled, lead to 
deviation in sex-adjustment later. 

Other critical problems in emotional 
development of the young child are those 
centering in a feeling of insecurity when 
a new baby arrives or the first school 
contact is precipitated. Adjustment to 
rivalry and competition may cause 
serious emotional conflict leading to 
inferiority feelings or over-aggressiveness. 
It is from security during the first 
eight years of his life that the child 
builds an integration of physical, intel- 
lectual, and emotional forces for adoles- 
cent and adult life. In the opinion of the 
author, there cannot be too strong an 
emphasis on the need for the effective 
education of all concerned with the train- 
ing of the child in measures which will 
help the child to attain emotional and 
social maturity. 


Where and how to teach good habits, 
Fiora M. BRENNAN. Parents’ Mag. 
5, No. 12 (1930, Dec.) pp. 22-25+. 

A study of household management and 
the release of the mother’s time from 
housekeeping cares as a first step toward 
teaching children good habits. Among 
the practical suggestions given is that of 
simplifying household routine when a 
behavior problem is to be attacked or 
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postponing the attack if uncontrollable 
household conditions are likely to create 
special tension and cause the child to 
react negatively. 


The innate bases of fear, C. W. VALEN- 
TINE. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 
37, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 394-419. 
The author questions the finality of the 

behaviorist’s conclusions that in infants 

innate bases of fear do not exist and in 
support of his doubt presents the results 
of a series of experiments and observa- 
tions on three children. Used as criteria 
for observation were those expressions of 
fear common to all ages and never en- 
tirely repressible, such as dilated eye, 
opened mouth, gasping breath, bodily 
shrinking or trembling, muscular con- 
traction, and slight relaxing of hands and 
arms. The possibility that experience 
may be the real cause of apparently innate 
fear was constantly kept in mind, as was 
the probability that innate fears which do 
not show themselves under the age of six 
months, may appear with the maturing 
in the child of other impulses, emotions, 
or traits. The evidence led to the con- 
clusions that loud sounds usually but not 
invariably cause reactions suggesting fear 
in very young children, but that novelty 
and the quality of the sounds may largely 
determine the reaction; that differences 
in the general condition of the child may 
give different responses; that certain 
fears, as of the uncanny, the sea, or the 
dark, exist in such circumstances that 
cannot be explained by past experience or 
suggestions; and that special suscepti- 
bility to suggestion of fear indicates the 
presence of innate fear tendencies. 


Furthermore, the quick response and 
evident joy expressed by the average 
child in “playing at fear’ suggests an 
innate tendency towards craving for 
such stimulation. 
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Character education, Henry J. GERLING. 
School & Soc. 32, No. 833 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 810-811. 

This summarizes a study made re- 
cently in the St. Louis schools to deter- 
mine which classroom procedures in the 
elementary schools were promoting de- 
sirable traits of character. Group work, 
individual reports, class projects, debates 
on current topics, socialized recitations, 
and practice in leadership are mentioned 
as pupil activities found to contribute to 
the development of such traits as self- 
reliance, self-control, initiative, courtesy, 
responsibility, cooperation, and industry. 


Mental factors of particular importance 
for juvenile court consideration, 
Harry Crane. Soc. Forces 9, No. 2 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 216-219. 

The author holds that those offering 
guidance in human behavior too fre- 
quently ignore the importance of “ex- 
pectation” in determining reactions. A 
plea is made to rid the juvenile court in 
this country of the handicap it carries 
because of nomenclature. To parents 
and children the terms “‘court,”’ “judge,” 
“detention,” and “probation,” suggest 
legal procedure, justice, threat of punish- 
ment, and severity—and set up instantly 
the wrong attitude in those needing help 
towards self-respect and j reliable 
citizenship. 

PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Companionship, ANGELO Patri. Child 
Study 8, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) p. [93]. 
The practical suggestions given in this 
editorial to parents who are seeking to 
direct their children in the selection of 
friends include: influencing tastes in- 
directly, supplying satisfying and stimu- 
lating alternatives to undesirable choices, 
setting an example for friendship on a 
high plane, and appreciating the child’s 

limitations in discrimination. 
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Parents’ attitudes toward discipline, 
Louis A. Scuwartz. J. Mich. State 
Med. Soc. 29, No. 11 (1930, Nov.) pp. 
794-797. 

A plea is made that those who would 
teach the child the standards and realities 
of life recognize the value of praise, recog- 
nition, and satisfaction as opposed to 
nagging, scolding, and disciplinary mea- 
sures. There is danger in expecting a 
child to accomplish a task or appreciate a 
situation unsuited to his age and in 
attempting to train for more than one 
new responsibility or habit at one time. 
An appreciation of the fact that the child 
is a human dynamo whose activity must 
be directed rather than blocked may help 
parents to avoid the need for punish- 
ment. Efforts at emancipation or self- 
education prompted by curiosity are 
wholesome and should be encouraged by 
supplying freely correct information. 
Every child needs opportunity for 
responsibility and proof from adults that 
his personal rights are respected. In 
general, enforced obedience is only 
justified where questions of bodily harm, 
group welfare, and important social 
customs are involved. When disciplinary 
measures are unavoidable they should be 
constructive in that they follow cause- 
effect relationship. Agreement of parents 
on policy, elimination of unrelated 
emotional problems, the cultivation of 
patience, and real understanding of the 
child’s problems are essential. 


Preparing your child for marriage, PAUL 
PorENOE. Parents’ Mag. 5, No. 12 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 14+. 

Successful marriage and parenthood 
demand a physical, intellectual, and 
emotional equipment which has its roots 
in home training. The attitude of the 
parent toward the child gives him his 
pattern for future conduct. Failure to 


impart correct facts and desirable atti- 
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tudes towards reproduction with its 
biological and social significance, usually 
arises from a disorganized or emotionally 
colored understanding of sex on the part 
of the parents, from lack of suitable 
vocabulary and courage to pass along a 
desirable interpretation of the question, 
or from delaying such education too long. 
Certain responsibilities in this respect 
are obviously common to all parents. 
Through study and self-directed effort 
the right frame of mind and a wholesome 
attitude may be acquired. The impor- 
tance of freeing the child from dependence 
upon the home gradually but effectively 
must not be under-estimated. Children 
need companionship on their own age 
level, as well as adult friendship and 
solitude. Desirable emotional attitudes 
are the first step toward normal social 
life, an appreciation of the fact that the 
two sexes are mutually dependent and 
complementary, and reasonable family 
pride. Physical equipment presupposes 
good health zealously guarded through 
puberty to avoid physical and mental 
strain or over-activity in social affairs. 
Furthermore, intellectual preparation for 
marriage means learning to “get on’’ with 
people, knowledge of marital problems, 
and an understanding of customs con- 
cerning marriage and parenthood. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The intelligence quotient and the physi- 
cal quotient: their fluctuation and 
intercorrelation, CHARLES B. DAVEN- 
PoRT and BLaNcHE M. MINOGUE. 
Human Biol. 2, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 473-507. 

After a summary of earlier work and of 
the evidence of a definite correlation 
between physical and mental develop- 
ment, the authors describe a study made 
over a six-year period in a feeble-minded 
institution with 78 white boys mainly of 
Nordic stock. Since a satisfactory meas- 
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ure of physical development has long 
been sought, use was here made of the 
average, derived from the standard age of 
the following physical and physiological 
traits or events: dehiscence of teeth, 
cutting of each tooth, stages in develop- 
ment of pubic hair, stages in development 
of axillary hair, specific stature, sitting 
height, relative span, and increment of 
stature. Detailed description is given 
of the working out of a standard age 
series for each of the foregoing traits. 
The Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
test was employed as measurement of 
the mental development. Correlations 
between the physical age and the mental 
age were found to vary much as did the 
physical quotient and the intelligence 
quotient; while the correlation between 
mental and physical development was 
not complete and there was a tendency, 
as in normalcy, for the I.Q. to decrease 
with age. The intervals on the mental 
scales used, however, proved too large 
for practical use with feeble-minded boys. 


Conserving the school child’s teeth (as 
it is done in Philadelphia), Rutn L. 
FRANKEL. Hygeia 9, No. 1 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 57-59. 

A recent survey disclosed that 98 per 
cent of the public school children in 
Philadelphia suffer from tooth neglect, 
children of the lower grades showing an 
average finding of 9 cavities per mouth; 
and that there was widespread ignorance 
and laxity about dental health and care 
of the teeth. To combat this situation 
a dental clinic was set up in a traveling 
bus; it had a staff of five dentists and five 
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dental hygienists and up-to-date dental 
equipment (plus a radio designed to 
distract the small sufferer) and was sent 
to the various city schools during school 
hours. Only the small children can be 
cared for, but the hope is to give each 
a fair start for good permanent teeth and 
to teach correct habits for care of the 
mouth and frequent trips to the dentist. 


Operative dentistry for the child, A. D. 
A. Mason. J. Am. Dental Assoc’n 
17, No. 12 (1930, Dec.) pp. 2286-2290. 
Facts are presented to show that the 

future status of dentistry rests on the 

dentist’s treatment of child patients and 
that preventive measures not generally 
practiced at present might do much to 
eliminate many adult tooth troubles. In 
infancy and early childhood, proper 
measures are not taken to insure the 
eruption and proper position of the first 
molar, which occupies the key position 
in the arch and largely determines the 
shape, position, health, and efficiency of 
the other teeth. Educating the expec- 

tant mother concerning the need for a 

diet supporting a high calcium index in 

her body and stressing the importance of 
diet, prophylaxis, and hygiene for the 
infant are suggested to control caries 
and give proper calcification of the second 
dentition. In case these measures fail, 
quick treatment should be given to pits, 
fissures, or cavities in the first teeth; and 
in case first teeth must be pulled to 
combat infection, the use of space- 
retainers to assure the retention of 
inter-proximal spaces. 

K. K. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 


A new cereal mixture containing vitamins 
and mineral elements, F. F. Tispatt, 
T.G.H. Drake,andA.Brown. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 40, No. 4 (1930, 
Oct.) pp. 791-799. 

A new baby food which has the general 
texture of the more highly refined cereals 
but which furnishes minerals and vita- 
mins in addition to the usual constituents 
has been used successfully for a period of 
three months in a children’s hospital 
of 300 beds. It is composed of wheat 
meal (farina), 53 per cent; oat meal, 18 
per cent; corn meal, 10 per cent; wheat 
germ, 15 per cent; bone meal, 2 per cent; 
dried brewers yeast, 1 per cent; and 
alfalfa, 1 per cent.—E. P. D. 


The vitamin B, content of cereals and 
the supposed connection between 
human pellagra and deficiency of this 
vitamin, W. R. Ayxroyp. Biochem. 
J. 24, No. 5 (1930) pp. 1479-1488. 
Continuing the investigations reported 

in Biochem. J.23, 1929, p. 483, the author 

has determined the vitamin B, content 
of millet (Sudan), raw whole rice (Japan, 

Burma), raw milled rice (Burma), par- 

boiled rice (British Guiana), maize 

endosperm (white granulated hominy 
and yellow maize flour from the United 

States). When results were compared 

with those of the previous report, it was 

found that of the whole cereals tested, 
wheat had the highest vitamin B, con- 
tent. Maize came next; then millet; 
and lastly rice, which was very low in 
vitamin Be (rats on a 50 per cent whole 
rice diet or on a 65 per cent milled rice 
diet grew very little more than negative 
controls on unsupplemented basal diet). 

The author calls attention to the fact 

that since neither rice nor millet shows 
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any superiority over maize as a source of 
vitamin Bg, it is difficult to accept vita- 
min By deficiency as the sole cause of 
human pellagra, as this disease is almost 
invariably associated with the consump- 
tion of maize. He was unable to confirm 
the presence of a photo-sensitizing sub- 
stance in maize reported by Horbaczew- 
ski and concludes: “At present the 
association if any, of vitamin B, and 
human pellagra is obscure. The general 
distribution of vitamin Bz corresponds 
well with that of Goldberger’s P-P (pel- 
lagra-preventive) factor, and the black- 
tongue-preventive factor, as far as all 
three are known, and with the foodstuffs 
known from clinical observation to be 
preventive and curative of human pel- 
lagra. Nevertheless, the distribution of 
vitamin B, as worked out on the rat, 
leaves the association of pellagra with 
maize unexplained. It is conceivable 
that a positive, toxic, ‘pellagra-produc- 
ing’ factor, operative only in the absence 
of foods containing abundant vitamin 
By, exists in maize, and occasionally in 
other cereals, but of this there is so far 
no satisfactory evidence.”—C. H. M. 


The question of the identity of a bacterial 
growth-promoting factor with vitamin 
B,, J. G. Davis and J. Gotprnc. 
Biochem. J.24, No. 5 (1930) pp. 1503- 
1506. 

The author has found that three com- 
mercial peptones which were active 
stimulants of bacterial growth (lacto- 
bacillus) contained only negligible quan- 
tities of vitamin B,, rats on a diet free 
from vitamin B, but otherwise adequate 
developing polyneuritis when the pep- 
tones were fed ad lib. Vitamin B, con- 
centrates obtained from different labora- 
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tories and all of the same order of potency 
for rat protection had widely different 
effects on the growth of the test organism. 
“Since some had no effect at all, it may 
be concluded that vitamin B, itself has 
no influence on the metabolism of the 
organism” and that “the bacterial 
growth-promoting substance and vitamin 
B, are not identical.”—C. H. M. 


Irradiated ergosterol and a calcium-free 
diet: effect on calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism, E. WatTcHORN. Biochem. 
J. 24, No. 5 (1930) pp. 1560-1563. 
Response to administration of irradi- 

ated ergosterol was markedly different 

in two groups of rats which were fed 

Steenbock rachitogenic diets modified 

as follows: For group A, the diet con- 

tained 49 mg. calcium and 60 mg. phos- 
phosus per 10 gm. of dry diet; for group 

B, the diet was high in phosphorus (121.7 

mg. per 10 gm. of dry diet) and free 

from calcium. The rats in group A lost 
weight, ate very little food, and excreted 
both calcium and phosphorus in the urine 
and feces; the fecal phosphorus was in- 
creased in comparison with the intake 
but not the fecal calcium. The animals 
in group B gained in weight and showed 
no difference in phosphorus metabolism 
from the controls, although a marked 
renal calcium excretion was produced.— 
C. H. M. 


Cereals and mineral metabolism, M. S. 
Fine. Cereal Chem. 7, No. 5 (1930, 
Sept.) pp. 456-465. 

The question whether cereals contain 
constituents which interfere with the 
deposition of mineral matter in the bone 
or are simply of themselves an inadequate 
source of these minerals, led to an investi- 
gation of the effect of variations in the 
calcium-phosphorus ratios in cereal diets. 
Results showed that on diets consisting 
of 60 per cent whole wheat or 60 per cent 
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oats the occurrence of rickets could be 
controlled by proper adjustment of the 
calcium-phosphorus ratio. Both wheat 
and oats contain some vitamin D, the 
wheat more than the oats, as evidenced 
by cases of spontaneous cures on the 
rachitogenic diets.—E. P. D. 


Vitamins A and D in fish oils, E. M. 
Netson and J. R. Manninc. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 22, No. 12 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 1361-1363. 

The authors have determined the 
vitamin A and D content of a number of 
commercial fish oils. Tuna and sardine 
oils were found to be comparable to cod- 
liver oil in vitamin D potency, while 
menhaden and salmon oil contained 
lower but still appreciable amounts of this 
factor. The vitamin A content of sal- 
mon oil was about equal to that of the 
poorer grades of cod-liver oil. 

The importance of these fish oils as a 
potential source of these vitamins, 
expecially for animal feeding, is stressed. 
—G. M. D. 


Observations of the serum calcium, pro- 
teins, and inorganic phosphorus in 
experimental vitamin B deficiency 
and inanition, V. ScHELLING. J. 
Biol. Chem. 89, No. 2 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 575-580. 

Because of the wide divergence of data 
presented by different workers who have 
studied the serum calcium of animals 
subject to vitamin B deficiency and 
inanition, this experiment was conducted 
to determine the serum calcium and also 
the proteins and inorganic phosphorus 
of dogs subjected to both conditions. 
During the B-free period, the serum cal- 
cium did not show the characteristic drop 
which accompanies tetany, and it may 
therefore be assumed that the convul- 
sions occurring with tetany and vitamin 
B deficiency have different origins. 
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Neither the proteins nor the inorganic 
phosphorus showed any marked change. 
Animals starved to the point of a 20 per 
cent loss in weight showed a decrease in 
calcium in advanced paralysis; the inor- 
ganic phosphorus increased; and in one 
case a slight decrease in protein was 
noted.—E. P. D. 


A comparison of the influence of iodized 
milk and of potassium iodide adminis- 
tered directly, on the size and iodine 
content of the thyroid gland of rats, 
W. E. Krauss and C. F. Monroe. 
J. Biot. Chem., 89, No. 2 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 581-588. 

Comparisons were made of the effects 
on the weight and iodine content of 
thyroid glands of white rats supplied 
with milk from cows fed 0.1 gm. of 
potassium iodide daily, with normal 
milk, and with normal milk plus varying 
amounts of potassium iodide. The 
results showed that smaller thyroid 
glands containing a greater percentage 
of iodine were found in animals receiving 
the iodized milk or potassium iodide. 
While only 10 to 15 per cent of the iodine 
fed to the cow appears in the milk, this 
method of obtaining iodized milk is 
nevertheless beneficial to the cow. 
The advantages and disadvantages of 
a general iodized milk supply are briefly 
discussed.—E. P. D. 


A study of the antimony trichloride color 
reaction for vitamin A. IV. The 
source of vitamin B complex in the 
biological assay of vitamin A and the 
stability of vitamin A and of the 
chromogenic substance in various 
diluting oils, E. R. Norris and A. E. 
Cuurcn. J. Biol. Chem. 89, No. 2 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 589-598. 

In continuing their study of the anti- 
mony trichloride color reaction for 
vitamin A these authors have observed 
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different effects dependent upon the 
amounts and source of vitamin B present. 
Flattening of the growth curve when 
there was fed sufficient alfalfa to furnish 
an adequate amount of vitamin A, was 
thought to be the result of a toxic sub- 
stance in the alfalfa. Its effect could 
be counteracted by adding 10 per cent 
more yeast to the diet than has been 
considered necessary for an adequate 
amount of the B complex. Accurate 
measurement of the potency of a cod- 
liver oil necessitates the dilution of the 
oil with some natural vitamin-A-free oil 
which will not have a harmful effect upon 
the vitamin. At the end of six weeks 
the chromogenic substance of cod-liver 
oil dissolved in peanut oil had been 
entirely destroyed; in olive oil, 30 per 
cent destroyed while there had been no 
destruction in the first sample of coconut 
oil tested. However, different samples 
of coconut oil were not uniform and later 
tests showed that some samples caused 
a considerable destruction of vitamin A. 
Also, coconut oil for this use has the dis- 
advantage of being solid when cooled.— 
E. P. D. 


The source of excess calcium in hyper- 
calcemia induced by irradiated ergos- 
terol, J. H. Jones, M. Rapoport, and 
H.L. Hopes. J. Biol. Chem. 89, No. 
2 (1930, Dec.) pp. 647-656. 
Experiments were conducted for the 

purpose of ascertaining the source of the 

excess serum calcium in hypercalcemia 
accompanying large doses of irradiated 
ergosterol. Dogs on calcium-free and 
normal diets were given daily doses of 
approximately 0.1 cc. of a solution of 
irradiated ergosterol (1,500 D) per kilo 
of body weight. Only the animals re- 
ceiving a liberal supply of calcium in their 
diet developed hypercalcemia. This 
would indicate that the source of the 
excess calcium in ergosterol hypercal- 
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cemia is the food and not the body tissue. 
—E. P. D. 


Some observations on the behavior of 
vitamin A in or from primary sources. 
E. J. Quinn, J. G. HartLey, and M. 
A. Derow. J. Biol. Chem. 89, No. 2 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 657-663. 

“The vitamin A of dry plant tissue 
appears to be susceptible to destruction 
during periods of storage. A loss in the 
vitamin A content of dry spinach 
amounted to approximately 70 per cent 
upon storage for a period of 12 to 15 
months. The presence of added rancid 
fat to the dry plant tissue caused a 
greater amount of destruction of vitamin 
A in the plant material during the 12 to 
15 months of storage than was found to 
occur in the spinach that contained no 
added fat. The vitamin A of various 
types of plant tissue was found to be 
readily soluble in, and extractable by a 
vegetable oil. The result of exposing 
petroleum ether extracts of carrots to 
ultraviolet light shows that the vitamin 
A from this primary source is readily 
destroyed by such _ treatment.”— 
E. P. D. 


Further biochemical studies on the anti- 
neuritic vitamin, A. SEMEL t and M. I. 
Pub. Health Rept’s 45, No. 
52 (1930, Dec. 26) pp. 3194-3200. 
The authors have improved their 

process (J. Biol. Chem. 82, 1929, p. 633) 

for concentrating the antineuritic vita- 

min and have obtained an active material 
which was almost as potent as Jansen 
and Donath’s product, although they 
were unable to obtain the crystalline 
substance giving a positive Pauly reac- 
tion described by the latter. The 
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benzoylated concentrate was extracted 
with chloroform and then agitated for 
18 hours with acid alcohol (1 volume of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to 3 
volumes of propyl alcohol), using 3 cc. 
of the mixture per gram of vitamin salt. 
The solution obtained after filtering off 
the insoluble material, mainly sodium 
chloride, contained 60 to 80 per cent of 
the vitamin. The yield was increased 
by repeating the acid alcohol extraction. 
The semi-solid residue obtained on 
vacuum concentration of this solution 
was taken up in a little methyl alcohol 
and filtered, and the filtrate was slowly 
poured into 10 volumes of actively stirred 
acetone. The white powder which sepa- 
rated was filtered off and dried; it con- 
tained 7 to 11 per cent nitrogen and was 
curative for polyneuritis in doses of 0.5 
mg. for rats and 1.0 mg. for pigeons. 
Further purification by precipitation 
with 10 per cent platinic chloride in 
alcohol, treatment with hydrogen sulfide, 
and subsequent vacuum concentration 
gave an amorphous powder which was 
very soluble in methyl alcohol, little 
soluble in ethyl alcohol, insoluble in 
acetone and ether, contained 6 per cent 
sulfur and 10 to 13 per cent nitrogen, and 
did not give a Pauly reaction. Feeding 
0.05 mg. of this powder cured polyneuri- 
tis in rats and 0.2 mg. protected rice-fed 
pigeons against weight loss. When 
polyneuritic rats on a “B free” diet were 
given 0.1 mg. of this product the symp- 
toms were promptly alleviated, but death 
without any evident skin lesions occurred 
in 22 to 32 days. However, when the 
amount of concentrate was increased 5- 
or 10-fold, the life of the rats was pro- 
longed enough for lesions to form.— 
C. H. M. 
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INSTITUTION ECONOMICS 


Seasonal costs in the pantry, Jay J. 
Katez. Am. Restaurant Mag. 13, 
No. 10 (1930, Oct.) pp. 80, 83. 
Efficiency in using left-overs may be 

the determining factor making for profit 
orloss. Products featured during season 
of low cost and high productiveness will 
bring a profit to offset the loss incurred 
when sold at standard prices in other 
seasons. 


Cooking the spoils of the chase, Erna E. 
Torvs. Am. Restaurant Mag. 13, 
No. 11 (1930, Nov.) pp. 36-38. 

An unusual collection of recipes for 
cooking wild game, with suggestions for 
its care. 


The institutional food buyer, B. A. Bot. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 13, No. 11 (1930, 
Nov.) pp. 54, 75. 

The restaurant public has developed 
a certain brand-consciousness helpful to 
restaurant managers. In exclusive res- 
taurants special brands are featured, and 
popular priced restaurants are taking 
advantage of national advertising to 
give patrons confidence in the quality of 
foods used. The wholesaler offers an 
efficient means of distribution which in 
some cities makes it possible for a 
restaurant to be serviced every half 
hour. 


And here’s the trayless cafeteria, S. A. 
Lewis. Am. Restaurant Mag. 13, 
No. 12 (1930, Dec.) pp. 29, 68. 
Patrons in Long Beach, California, 

are served at a round table upon which 

a glass counter rotates. Hot dishes 

such as soup, meats, vegetables, tea, and 

coffee are passed over the counter. In- 
side the rotating counter are the bread 
and butter, salads, desserts, and water, 
and on the top are relishes and silver, 


napkins, and other necessary implements. 
It is electrically operated and stops at 
short intervals, giving the patron time 
to select his food. 


Restaurant operating costs, HoRWATH 
AND HorwatH, NEW YorK. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 13, No. 12 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 35+. 

In estimating the average percentage 
of the sales to be assigned to various 
items in 15 cafeterias, cost of sales and 
gross profit are both placed at 50 per 
cent. The expenses are: wages, 24.5 
per cent; rent, 5.5 per cent; insurance, 
0.4 per cent; laundry, 1.0 per cent; light, 
1.0 per cent; fuel and gas, 2.0 per cent; 
ice, refrigeration, and water, 1.0 per 
cent; depreciation, 2.25 per cent; miscel- 
laneous, 1.0 per cent. This makes a 
total of 39.75 per cent and leaves a net 
profit of 10.25 percent. On the average, 
a successful cafeteria has a minimum 
seat turnover of 5 times a day and maxi- 
mum of 15 or more. Rentals vary with 
the district, sometimes running as high 
as 15 per cent. 


Staff of 40 is maintained to feed 455 
patients and personnel, NELLIE Mc- 
GurraNn. Hosp. Management 30, No. 
4 (1930, Oct. 15) pp. 74+. 

The type of service, number of meals 
served, cost per person, and the person- 
nel of the food department of the Atlan- 
tic City Hospital are discussed in this 
article. Typical menus are listed. 


Statistics of food service of real value 
to a hospital, MARGARET FITZHUGH. 
Hosp. Management 30, No. 4 (1930, 
Oct. 15) pp. 98, 100. 

A brief summary of some of the more 
important functions of hospital food 


service, including equipping, planning, 
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meeting the labor problem, and evaluat- 
ing the relation of labor turnover to the 
type employed. The relation is shown 
between the total amount of money 
spent for hospital maintenance and the 
amount spent in the dietary department. 


Interpreting nutrition in industry, LAURA 
Comstock. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 
6, No. 3 (1930, Dec.) pp. 209-215. 

A discussion of nutrition work with 
the employees of the Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester, New York. 
Three methods of approach have been 
used successfully: personal consultation, 
group work, and publicity. In the 
course of experiments carried on for 
eight years, it has been found that health 
improves, absences decrease, and effi- 
ciency increases when a poor diet is 
improved. 


Determination of the amount of edible 
meat as affected by preparation, Fay 
Burnett and Epna M. Swatta. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 6, No. 3 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 239-242. 

A study of the amount of edible meat 
to be expected from seven different cuts. 
Butcher’s loss is stated in terms of 
percentages of bone, fat, trimmings, and 
waste. Figures for shrinkage during 
cooking and scraps are given, together 
with weight before and after cooking, 
number of servings per pound and per 
hundred pounds of meat. 


Standards for tray and dining room 
service, HELEN E. Grtson. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 6, No. 3 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 243-247. 

The application of simplification and 
standards for tray and dining-room 
service equipment and their value in 
time and money from the point of view of 
both manufacturer and buyer are 
discussed. 
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All parts of country represented in New 
Orleans program, Pavut TESLER. 
Modern Hosp. 35, No. 5 (1930, Nov.) 
pp. 108-109. 

Abstracts of papers presented in the 
dietetic section of the American Hospital 
Association Convention in October, 
1930. The one by Miss Proudfit dis- 
cusses the work of the consultant in 
nutrition, stressing the need for the 
recognition and assistance of local 
physicians with whom she hopes to 
work and for financial backing, and 
showing that the consultant dietitian is 
now used for advice in planning and 
equipping the food service unit in a 
variety of institutions. The paper by 
Miss Smith discusses the correlation be- 
tween menus, kitchen equipment, and 
staff, and that by Miss Titus emphasizes 
the importance of nutrition in a public 


health program. 


How food cost studies may be applied 
to menu planning. S. MARGARET 
GrttaM and IsoLra DENMAN. Modern 
Hosp. 35, No. 5 (1930, Nov.) pp. 156+. 
A visible file is advised for stock cards 

of all food items, each card to contain 

the name of the article, brand, unit, 
purchase unit, unit cost, cost per serving, 
and quantity required to serve entire 
hospital or to serve special groups. 
When the dietitian is in charge of the 
hospital stores, she can make the cards 
serve as a perpetual inventory record by 
adding columns for amounts used and 
balance on hand. The file may be used 
not only to record information on com- 
modities as purchased but also to record 
the standardized recipes and the standard 
service portion needed in calculating food 

costs. As a basis for menu planning, a 

five-weeks’ “dinner meat chart” has 

proved helpful; the total cost of the 
dinner meat is recorded, making it easier 
to balance the high cost of choice cuts 
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by the use of cheaper ones. Similar 
charts are used for fruits and dinner 
vegetables and give the date of serving, 
the total amount needed, and the total 
and comparative cost. 


What are the duties of a directing dieti- 
tian? Modern Hosp. 35, No. 5 (1930, 
Nov.) p. 162. 

Miss Mabel Hanley discusses the 
administrative, therapeutic, and educa- 
tional responsibilities of the hospital 
dietitian. 


Managing school lunch rooms with a 
centralized financial plan, J.S. PARKER. 
Nation’s Schools 6, No. 4 (1930, Oct.) 
pp. 74+. 

Centralized financial management of 
school lunch rooms has proved advan- 
tageous in the fifty schools of Chicago. 
The auditor prepares the consolidated 
reports from the balance sheet and 
operating statement of each manager. 
In order to cater to dietary idiosyncrasies, 
each manager purchases all food supplies. 
Some of the advantages of centralized 
purchasing are obtained for staple sup- 
plies through cooperative interchange 
of information concerning prices and 
quality as secured by teacher-manager 
committees. Managers are experienced 
dietitians with home economics training. 
Their salary comes partly from the 
lunch-room receipts and partly from the 
Board of Education, the proportion 
depending on their teaching schedule. 
A monthly allowance of $25 is made to 
replace movable equipment. Perpetual 
inventory cards are kept, and monthly 
inventory cards are sent to the central 
office. The exact standing of each cafe- 


teria is shown in a table of comparative 
costs. The practice is to serve equal 
portions for equal prices throughout 
the city, but the size of portions and 
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prices are adapted to the communities 
served. A combination plate which 
provides a varied and balanced lunch 
at low cost is found to speed service and 
bring increased business. 


Minimum intelligence levels for several 
occupations, ALBERT SIDNEY BECcK- 
HAM. Personnel J. 9, No. 4 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 305-313. 

Tables are given listing possible occu- 
pations for persons whose mental age is 
from 5 to 12. Included are institution 
positions for maids, porters, laundry 
and kitchen workers. A considerable 
amount of responsibility for high-grade 
domestic work can be placed on both 
sexes at the 8-year mental age level. 
Between mental ages of 10 to 12, em- 
ployees appear capable of responsibility 
and supervision in storekeeping and 
general routine work. Excellent workers 
in a laundry have the average mental 
age of 9 years. Apparently other factors 
besides intelligence are of great im- 
portance. 


A comprehensive review of what’s new 
for kitchen and dining rooms. Restau- 
rant Management 27, No. 4 (1930, Oct.) 
pp. 254-259. 

This article lists new equipment and 
new products, giving the manufacturer’s 
name. 


How to rescue profit from the garbage 
pail by using left-overs, ALICE Easton. 
Restaurant Management 27, No. 4 
(1930, Oct.) pp. 262-265. 

In selling left-overs the pitfalls to be 
avoided are trying to sell a dish which is 
not sufficiently attractive to sell itself 
by name or appearance, crowding the 
menu with too many left-overs, and 
introducing too few new items with the 
left-over dishes. 
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Show me the waitresses and I can tell 
you the type of customer, M. C. 
ROSENFELD. Restaurant Management 
27, No. 5 (1930, Nov.) pp. 327-331. 
The author believes that the appear- 

ance, attitude, and general bearing of 
waitresses or counter girls is of special 
importance in a small establishment. In 
the one here described, every waitress 
grades herself periodically on appearance, 
punctuality, cleanliness, courtesy, cheer- 
fulness, willingness, cooperation, alert- 
ness, interest, preparedness, checking, 
behavior, and intelligence in duties and 
in knowledge of job. This prompts 
critical observation and promotes a spirit 
of self-improvement. Employees’ com- 
plaints are sent to the manager who 
rectifies the fault, makes an explanation 
covering it at the weekly meeting of 
employees, or turns the complaint over 
to the executive office. 


Play, imagination, and fairy tales secure 
the children’s patronage, GAR JENKENS. 
Restaurant Management 27, No. 6 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 436-437. 

The restaurant of the F. and R. 
Lazarus Department Store, Columbus, 
Ohio, gives special attention to children’s 
luncheons on Saturday. The menus are 
suitably decorated and on the inside is 
a puzzle for the children to work out. 


System cuts wasteful corners, AUGUSTA 
LetnarD. School Feeding Manage- 
ment 19, No. 2 (1930, Nov.) pp. 5-6. 
An outline is given of the office system 

used in the John Burroughs Junior High 

School cafeteria in Los Angeles, which 

serves 1,400 daily with a staff of 5 women, 

1 kitchen man, and 60 student workers. 

Procedures are given for requisitions, 

standardizing of menus, checking on 

popularity of dishes, and making finan- 
cial statements. Student employees are 
paid by a 25-cent or 35-cent lunch. 
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Denver supervisor guards taste and 
health of thousands of students, 
FRANCES WARREN BAKER. School 
Feeding Management 19, No. 2 (1930, 
Nov.) pp. 12-13. 

The students eating in school cafeterias 
of Denver like the food which is good for 
them. They choose fresh vegetables, 
and spinach is a favorite. Ice cream, 
gelatine, and chocolate puddings are the 
popular desserts. No fried meats or 
vegetables are served, and pies are 
excluded. 


Florida sets operation ideals, Mrs. BEN 
Watts. School Feeding Management 
19, No. 3 (1930, Dec.) pp. 3-4+. 
The program of a two-day institute 

for managers of school cafeterias in Dade 

County, Florida, stressed the importance 

of good school feeding in maintaining the 

excellent health record of the 25,000 

children of the country. The expense of 

the institute was met by a contribution of 
five dollars from each school. 


Inventory control and food costs, C. B. 
Connor. School Feeding Management 
19, No. 3 (1930, Dec.) p. 9. 

A practical device for taking an inven- 
tory of foods is a stock form book with 
leaves cut so that the name of article has 
to be written in only once every twelve 
months. Prices should be recorded on 
the basis of cost or current market price. 
The control of a storeroom is facilitated 
if the stock is kept as low as the volume 
of business allows. A cafeteria should 
turn over its stock seven or eight times 
a month. In lunch rooms and coffee 
shops which use a greater variety of 
brands, the turnover should be not less 
than four times a month. Assuming a 
food cost of $10,000 per month, the value 
of the total stock on hand in a high class 
restaurant should never exceed $21,500. 

M. bE G. B. and G. M. A. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the Staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Stretching—an important factor which 
affects the properties and processing of 
rayons and cotton materials, A. J. 
Hatt. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r Sample 
Swatch Quart. 19, (1930, July) pp. 
417-421. 

A fiber is to be considered as consisting 
of a number of unit particles joined end 
to end and held together by definite 
forces. If such a fiber be stretched 
beyond its elastic limits the spacing of 
the unit particles becomes permanently 
changed. The properties of the fibers 
are then altered, since the particles are 
subjected to different forces. With cot- 
ton, stretching during mercerization 
decreases the affinity for dyestuffs but 
increases the luster. 

A rayon filament may be considered as 
composed of micelles (molecular aggre- 
gates) arranged at random but brought 
parallel to each other by stretching. 
With rayon, stretching has a permanent 
effect if carried out during the spinning 
process. Its effect on the affinity for 
dyestuffs depends on the dye and on the 
type of rayon. Stretching in the dry 
condition increases the luster. If cellu- 
lose acetate and viscose yarns are 
stretched, their resistance to creasing is 
decreased and their rigidity increased.— 
M. B. H. 


Design classification, ANON. Am. Silk 
J.49, No. 11 (1930, Nov.) pp. 55-56, 
66. 

The Design Bureau of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America outlines its classification 
system devised to facilitate comparison 
of designs with the files. Certain main 
subjects consisting of design types 
frequently used by the trade, such as 
period designs, floral designs, border 


designs, constitute the principal divi- 
sions.—B. M. V. 


Further light on synthetic yarns. Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau, Inc., Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corporation, New York 
City, 1930, pp. 12. 

Five types of rayon knit goods, includ- 
ing Bemberg, were tested by the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau for the American 
Bemberg Corporation to determine com- 
parative wearing qualities. Wet burst- 
ing strength varied from 44.3 to 75.6 
pounds before laundering, while loss of 
strength after 50 hours laundering in a 
household power washer varied from 14 
to 22 per cent. The equivalent of 10 
power and hand launderings at 120°F. 
gave a shrinkage of from 2} to 15} per 
cent in the wales and from none to 10 
per cent in the courses. Water absorp- 
tion varied from 162 to 193 per cent by 
weight. Abrasion tests were made by 
friction wear with a razor blade, and were 
found to follow the same order whether 
dry or wet. All five rayons showed equal 
resistance to perspiration, but differed 
widely in ease of removing soil. The 
average tensile strength at the seams 
varied from 13.0 to 21.0 pounds with only 
slight variation between wales and 
courses. Appearance, feel, and certain 
other qualities were evaluated qualita- 
tively, and an arbitrary index was set up. 
According to this, Bemberg ranked first 
for consumer satisfaction; the only quan- 
titative values given to support this rat- 
ing are the bursting and tensile strength 
before and after laundering; it showed 
relatively high shrinkage in the wales 
(15 per cent) and was intermediate in 
water absorption and soil removal.— 
O. P. H. 
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“Shibori” and “Kasuri” two forms of 
indigo dyeing in Japan, N. TAKATA. 
Dyestuffs 31, No. 10 (1930, Oct.) pp. 
153-155. 

“Shibori” and “Kasuri” are two types 
of Japanese “resist” dyeing. In Shi- 
bori bleached cotton piece goods are 
tied with knots or bound with bamboo 
skins where large areas are to be resisted, 
and then immersed seven to eight times 
in weak indigo vats. The goods are then 
placed in straw bags and squeezed, and 
the knots are removed, usually by 
children. An attractive crinkled effect 
results, as well as a slightly irregular 
and very artistic design. Shibori is also 
made by dyeing cloth which has been 
wrapped around logs and tied with string. 

In Kasuri, the dyeing is done in the 
yarn with resists made by binding at 
regular intervals with string. The dye- 
ing process is similar to that for Shibori, 
but the squeezing is done by twisting 
the yarn on a bamboo rod. The resists 
are so skillfully spaced that when the 
yarn is woven a design is produced and 
the finished fabric resembles a print.— 
R. E. E. 


A comparative study of the protective 
value of certain fabrics in still and 
moving air, KATHERINE Hess, E. V. 
Fioyp, and BAKER. J. Agr. 
Research 41, No. 2 (1930, July) pp. 
139-146. 

Canton flannel (all cotton), white knit 
goods (wool and cotton), white knit 
goods (all cotton), flannel (all wool), and 
gray astrakhan (knit cotton back and 
wool pile) were studied to determine 
the protection they afford against heat 
losses. The method used was that of 
compensating electrically the heat loss 
from an oil-filled copper cylinder placed 
in a well-insulated calorimeter. The 


electrical energy required to maintain 
the bare cylinder at 36°C. was recorded. 
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The cylinder was then covered with the 
fabric under study and replaced in the 
calorimeter. The compensating energy 
was again determined for the fabric 
covered cylinder. The ratio of the 
compensating energy of the bare cylinder 
to that of the covered is called the pro- 
tective ration. It was determined at 
wind velocities of 2, 2.2, 3, 4.5, and 8.5 
miles per hour with the air at 25°C. and 
40 per cent relative humidity. The 
authors conclude that the rating of the 
fabrics on the basis of increasing protec- 
tive ratio is the same in still as in moving 
air; the protective ratio of a fabric in- 
creases as the speed of the wind increases; 
fabrics having a pile or nap afford greater 
protection when the smooth surface is 
next to the skin.—M. B. H. 


Pure linen damask and the laundry, J. 
A. Matruew. J. Textile Inst. 21, 
No. 9 (1930, Sept.) pp. T453-462. 
The pattern as well as the weave of 

linens is a factor in their resistance to 

laundering. If the maximum durability 
is desired in damask, the use of straight 
lines parallel to the selvage, or a pattern 
like the Greek key, is to be avoided. 
In regular laundering, damasks with 
these designs develop an uneven stretch 
which results in wear along lines localized 
according to the pattern. This is 
especially noticeable for warp-wise bands 
in the 8-leaf satin damask, where there is 

a change of weave to produce the pattern. 

One or two warp threads at the edge of 

the band in such material will be less 

firmly bound, and in the laundering proc- 
ess these will bend or curve slightly 
between every 8th binding or filling 
thread of the 8-leaf satin. The local 
tearing force produced in this way will be 
increased by each laundering. 

It has been found that ironing these 
pieces from selvage to selvage is very 
effective in reducing the uneven exten- 
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sion which is so pronounced when the 
cloth is ironed lengthwise. Experiments 
show that the life of the linen is consider- 
ably prolonged by this method of treat- 
ment.—K. M. D. 


A cloth wear testing machine, J. A. 
Mattruew. J. Textile Inst.21, No. 11 
(1930, Nov.) pp. T546-560. 

A wear-testing machine devised at 
the Linen Industry Research Association 
and experimental results of tests with a 
variety of linen cloths are described. A 
carborundum rubbing surface was used, 
and the cloth rubbed against it with 
a side-to-side movement, the number of 
rubs required to break the warp and weft 
being taken as a measure of resistance 
to wear. Optimum test conditions were 
found to be a 15-lb. tension on the cloth, 
a pressure of 1.75 Ibs. on the rubbing 
surface, a rate of 85 rubs per minute, and 
a carborundum of 120 grit in contact 
with the cloth throughout the test. All 
tests were made on samples in air-dry 
condition at 68°F. and 75 per cent rela- 
tive humidity. 

A sheer linen which in the freshly 
finished state gave warp breakage with 81 
rubs and weft breakage with 90, showed 
resistance of 115 and 88 respectively in 
warp and weft after two launderings. 
The most resistant cloth tested, canvas 
duck, gave warp breakage after 1,033 
rubs and weft breakage after 3,090 rubs. 
Shirt-front linen withstood 1,823 rubs 
for the warp and 2,527 for the weft, 
before laundering and 1,473 for warp, 
1,711 for weft after laundering twice. 
The weft withstood more rubbing than 
the warp in ail new cloths examined; but 
after laundering, the warp was more 
resistant in some cases. Wear resistance 
increased with cloth weight and thickness 
but bore no apparent relation to tensile 
strength, the cloth with the lowest 
tensile strength having the greatest wear 
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resistance in the case of one type of 
material. 

The author concludes that wear tests 
on new finished cloths are liable to give 
a wrong conception of their wearing 
qualities. He believes that the high 
state of compression of the yarn in 
freshly finished goods is partly responsi- 
ble for the discrepancy between their 
performance records and that of the 
same goods when laundered. The wear 
test showed much greater differences 
between cloths than the strength test.— 
O. H. 


Influence of atmospheric humidity upon 
the moisture content of textile fabrics, 
H. Sommer. Melliand 2, No.7 (1930, 
Oct.) pp. 916-919. 

Fibers of the same kind but of different 
origin vary in moisture content at the 
same relative humidity of the atmosphere. 
The moisture absorption in fabrics is 
influenced by the extent of loosening of 
the fibers; the degree and type of finish- 
ing; the individual process of manufac- 
ture; and the presence of waxes, fats, 
finishing agents, or other impurities. 
As published values of hygroscopic 
capacity can give only a general indica- 
tion, it is necessary for accuracy to 
determine it for each piece. 

If the fibrous material is exposed in an 
atmosphere of a given humidity, a state 
of equilibrium in moisture content seems 
not to be reached for several days, but 
a state of approximate equilibrium suffi- 
cient for practical purposes is obtained 
in 4 to 5 hours. The moisture content 
for fibers of the same origin and manu- 
facturing process is found to vary ac- 
cording to a linear relation for humidities 
between 40 and 75 per cent.—K. M. D. 


Tearing tester, ANON. Melliand 2, 
No. 7 (1930, Oct.) pp. 985-986. 
The Elmendorf tearing tester de- 
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veloped by the Thwing Instrument 
Company of Philadelphia measures the 
actual work done to produce a tear, the 
work divided by the length of the tear 
giving the average force required. This 
figure is indicated directly on the scale 
of the instrument so that no calculations 
are required. The apparatus has an 
attachment which accommodates it to 
strong as well as weak materials.—R. E. E. 


Schoolboy’s dress, Donatp M. J. Lanc- 
DON. New Health 5, No. 10 (1930, 
Oct.) pp. 38-39. 

A schoolboy’s clothes should be hy- 
gienic. The wearing of one suit, which is 
usually dark so it will not show soil, is a 
deplorable but common practice. If 
much heavy underclothing is worn, sick- 
ness may result. The writer advocates 
the Boy Scout uniform as a basis for all 
boys’ dress. It is simple and comforta- 
ble. Sandals for summer and shoes in 
sandal shape for winter would prevent 
foot deformities and discomfort. Sus- 
penders are ugly and unnecessary. 
Shorts should fit naturally on the hips. 
Pull-over sweaters, ties (which should be 
knotted loosely), and caps may add 
color to boys’ clothing.—C. L. S. 


Standard linters classifications. U. S. 
Bureau tests various grades to deter- 
mine most advantageous use of each 
sort, G.S. Metoy. Textile Wastes 1 
No. 1 (1930, Oct.) pp. 12-14, 25. 
Tests of mattress felting qualities 

were made by the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture on three grades of 
cotton linters to determine whether the 
standard grades actually represented 
differences in value to consumers. Re- 
sults are presented in detail, and show 
differences in strength and resiliency 
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within the grades as well as between 
different grades. A pressure of 45 
pounds to the square foot was used to 
imitate the effect of a child jumping on 
a mattress, the same amount for pressure 
of an average person across the hips 
when lying down, and 164 pounds for 
an average person while sitting.—O. H. 


Standard methods proposed for examina- 
tion of finished broad silks, ANon. 
Textile World 78, No. 6 (1930, Aug.) 
pp. 659, 705. 

The executive committee of the Broad 
Silk Manufacturers’ Division of the 
Silk Association of America has recom- 
mended the classification of broad 
silks into three grades: non-returnable, 
subject to allowance, and returnable; 
the grades being based on the number 
of imperfections in the cloth. Major, 
medium, and minor imperfections are 
defined and yardage penalties set up for 
each.—O. H. 


Textile research on the continent, 
ARNOLD FROBISHER. Wool Record 38, 
No. 1124 (1930, Nov.) pp. 1345-1347. 
This paper is a summary of research 

in progress on wool. The two largest 

textile research organizations are in 

Germany—Deutsches Forschunginstitut 

fiir Textilindustrie, Dresden, and Kaiser 

Wilhelm Institut fiir Faserstoffchemie, 

Berlin-Dahlem. There are no research 

organizations on the continent devoted 

exclusively to wool except in Hungary, 
where a government wool research insti- 
tute has recently been established, and 
in Italy, where one is being set up by the 
industry. Switzerland, France, Belgium, 

Czechoslovakia, Holland, Russia, Aus- 

tria, Poland, and Rumania are also 

covered in the report.—O. H. 
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National Council of State Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Education. 
The conference held with the United 
States Office of Education at Milwaukee, 
December 8 and 9, is fully reported in a 
supplement to the United States Daily for 
January 5. Sections of special concern 
to home economists are perhaps those on 
adult education, on radio education, and 
on the discussions of the preliminary re- 
port of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education. The report as a whole 
serves to review the significant trends in 
public school administration and in the 
work of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Conference on Parent Education. The 
reports and addresses from the biennial 
conference called by the National Coun- 
cil on Parent Education in Washington 
last October have been mimeographed 
and may be obtained from the Council, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
for $2 a set. 


Research in Education. Studies in 
education conducted in 1928 and 1929, 
and including both published and un- 
published material, are classified, listed, 
and briefly annotated in the United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education Bulletin (1930) 
No. 23. The section on home econom- 
ics cites over thirty titles. 


Education in the United States De- 
partment of the Interior. The sections 


of Secretary Wilbur’s annual report for 
1929-30 which deal with the work which 
his department does in education, es- 
pecially the recent developments in the 
Office of Education, will be found in 
School and Society for December 20, 
1930. 
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Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation. Recent publications from the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, include: 
“Housing and Equipping the Washing- 
ton Child Research Center” by Mary 
Dabney Davis and Christine M. Heinig, 
pamphlet No. 13, price, 5 cents; ‘“Teach- 
ers’ Guide to Child Development: Man- 
ual for Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
ers” developed under the direction of the 
California Curriculum Commission, Bul- 
letin, 1930, No. 26, price, 35 cents; ““Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education: A Sta- 
tistical and Graphic Study” by Mary 
Dabney Davis, Bulletin, 1930, No. 30, 
price, 10 cents. 


Secondary Educationin Norway. The 
Norwegian school system and educa- 
tional policy, as described in Office of 
Education Bulletin (1930) No. 17, con- 
sistently incorporate special education 
for homemaking in the training of all 
girls because “eighty per cent of the 
girls become homemakers and an edu- 
cation in keeping with the life function- 
ing of this vast majority is held vital.” 


Distinguished Small Houses. “A se- 
lected group of small homes of architec- 
tural distinction designed by architects 
of national prominence” are described 
and illustrated in a recent pamphlet 
from The Architects’ Small House Ser- 
vice Bureau, Inc., 1200 Second Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Com- 
plete building documents for each of the 
plans given can be obtained at nominal 
cost from the Bureau, which is associated 
with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


Light Frame House Construction. 
Technical information on this subject is 
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given in the Federal Board for Vocation- 
al Education, Bulletin 145, which was 
prepared in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization. 
Though intended for the use of practical 
carpenters, the facts and illustrations 
given are helpful to anyone wishing to 
understand the building of a frame 
house. 


Publications on Building and Housing. 
The publications of the United States 
Bureau of Standards which relate to 
building materials, home building, home 
ownership, city planning, and zoning 
are listed in the mimeographed Letter 
Circular 290, while Letter Circular 287 
gives a list of published material relating 
to home building and maintenance. 
While the supply lasts, both may be 
obtained on request to the division of 
building and housing of the Bureau. 


Pellagra. The prevention and cure of 
pellagra are discussed by Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell of the United States Public 
Health Service in a paper read before a 
conference of Red Cross nutritionists and 
published in the Red Cross Courier for 


January. 


Porto Rican Diet. A study of Porto 
Rican diets made by a committee of 
New York nutritionists for the use of 
social workers interested in helping the 
Porto Ricans with their nutrition and 
health problems, gives an excellent pic- 
ture of the diet of the island with 
special analysis of its nutritional aspects 
and practical suggestions for its im- 
provement. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has issued the report 
in multigraphed form. 


Frog-Farming in Hawaii. 4-H Club 
boys are taking up frog-raising in Hawaii, 
the agricultural experiment station hav- 
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ing found two species that are valuable 
both because they feed on insect pests 
and because the frog’s legs find a ready 
sale. The Honolulu market is said to 
be able to handle 6,000 pairs a week at 
20 cents a pair. 


Marketing with Uncle Sam. This 
mimeographed booklet issued by the 
Food and Drug Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, de- 
scribes briefly the groups of persons for 
whom the United States Government 
buys food and the methods of purchase, 
including the tests applied. 


Wool in Underwear. The Federal 
Trade Commission has ruled that in 
the case of knit underwear consisting in 
part of wool “the percentage of wool 
should be stated on garment and con- 
tainer and wherever the words ‘part wool’ 
are used in the label or advertising.” 
The date at which the ruling was to go 
into effect was originally set as January 
1, 1931, but this has been postponed for 
a year so far as the ruling applies to stock 
on hand on November 28, 1930. 


Mexico and Silk Production. Promo- 
tion of silk culture is being enthusiasti- 
cally advocated in the state of Chihua- 
hua, according to a recent official report 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. As yet the work has hardly 
gone beyond the experimental stage, but 
scientific investigation has shown the soil 
and climate to be favorable, classes in 
sericulture are being established, and 
many mulberry trees are being planted 
in the northern part of Chihuahua. 


Woman College Graduates. Two ar- 
ticles in the January Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women discuss the position of women 
college graduates today: “The College 
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Graduate in Her Community” by Ida 
M. Tarbell and “The Demand for Col- 
lege Trained Women” by Chase Going 
Woodhouse. 


Women at Work. The Boston Al- 
trusa Club, assisted by the clubs in 
Providence and Portland, Maine, last 
June called upon members for informa- 
tion, based on their experience, regarding 
the status and prospects of women’s 
employment in some fifteen lines of work, 
including home economics. The little 
booklet embodying the results may be 
purchased for 10 cents from the chairman 
of the committee on vocational guidance, 
Miss Florence Jackson, Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston. 


Maternity and Infancy Legislation. 
The history of legislation in behalf of 
maternity and infancy and the status of 
bills before Congress last autumn are 
presented by Grace Abbott in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women. 


“Literature for Ladies.’”’ A descrip- 
tion of “Godey’s Lady’s Book” and in- 
teresting articles on modern women’s 
magazines and their readers are brought 
together in a pamphlet, charmingly il- 
lustrated and printed, which was issued 
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at Christmas time by the Kansas State 
Agricultural College Press. 


The Bulk of Books. The tendency of 
English publishers to make books and 
magazines look larger by using thick 
paper, is deplored by the Library Asso- 
ciation, which suggests giving the number 
of pages on the jacket of the book or the 
magazine cover. This practice is al- 
ready followed by The Countryman, the 
stimulating, pocket-size quarterly de- 
voted to English rural life. 


Kitchenitis. This malady, an epi- 
demic of which is reported from New 
Hampshire, greatly resembles the attacks 
of kitchen improvement whose appear- 
ance in certain other states has been 
closely associated with extension activi- 
ties in home economics, especially those 
of home management specialists. 


Community Planning in Unemploy- 
ment Emergencies. “Recommendations 
growing out of experience” have been 
compiled by Joanna C. Colcord and pub- 
lished as a bulletin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in the hope of aiding com- 
munities in their relief programs. Some 
of the suggestions for relief work deal 
with problems of diet and family expend- 
itures. 


News Notes 


GENERAL 


Argentine Institute of Education. The 
program of work adopted in April, 1930, 
by the “Instituto de Didactica” in Buenos 
Aires includes studies of the history 
and current problems of education in the 
Argentine and elsewhere, the publica- 
tion of an educational journal and other 
documents concerned with Argentine 
education, courses and conferences for 
teachers and for students of education, 
the organization and direction of a 
model department of secondary educa- 
tion in cooperation with the National 
College, and the maintenance of a li- 
brary and information service. 

International Housing Association and 
Congress. The International Housing 
Association invites all organizations and 
individuals interested in improved hous- 
ing to attend the International Housing 
Congress which it will hold in Berlin, 
Germany, June 1 to 5, 1931. Forenoons 
will be devoted to the consideration of 
the social importance of housing, build- 
ing small dwellings for reasonable rents, 
and housing inspection. Afternoons will 
be reserved for tours of inspection and 
visits to exhibitions, including the Na- 
tional Building Exhibition in Berlin. 
Following the Congress, a study tour 
will be arranged, probably including 
Breslau, Prague, Dresden, Leipzig, and 
the industrial districts of central Ger- 
many. The president of the Congress 
is Dr. Heinrich Hirtsiefer, Prussian Wel- 
fare Minister. 

A special party from the United States, 
conducted by Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, 
59 Washington Square, New York City, 
is being arranged by the World Travel 
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Bureau, 29 West 49th Street, New York 
City, and will sail from New York on 
May 9. 

The Association, which is the out- 
growth of earlier international commit- 
tees, maintains an information service, 
publishes the monthly magazine Hous- 
ing and Building in English, French, and 
German, and acts generally as an inter- 
national clearing-house for housing in- 
formation. American members of the 
governing committee are James Ford and 
John Ihlider. Further information may 
be obtained from the general secretary, 
Dr. H. Kampfimeyer, at the headquar- 
ters of the Association, Hansa-Allee 27, 
Frankfort on Main, Germany. 

Garland School of Homemaking. Mrs. 
Lewis Jerome Johnson, president of the 
board of directors of the Garland School 
of Homemaking, announced in January 
the appointment of Mrs. Gladys Beckett 
Jones for the directorship of the Garland 
School to succeed Mrs. Margaret Stan- 
nard whose resignation takes effect at 
the end of the present school year. Mrs. 
Stannard is retiring from school adminis- 
tration in order to devote her time to 
other aspects of education for homemak- 
ing. Mrs. Jones is a past president of 
the New England Home Economics As- 
sociation and an advisory editor of the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics. 

Mother’s Day and Maternal Mortality. 
A national educational campaign to 
arouse the public to the importance of 
more adequate care of mothers at and 
before childbirth has been launched by 
the Maternity Center Association, and 
is to culminate on Mother’s Day, May 
10, 1931. Advertising copy and articles 
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can be obtained from the Association, 
576 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Mellon Institute Industrial Fellow- 
ship on Sugar. Dr. Edward R. Weid- 
lein, director, Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, has announced that 
the Institute has begun an investigation 
into industrial uses for raw and refined 
sugar, the research to be carried on under 
a fellowship sustained by the Sugar In- 
stitute, Inc., of New York. The pro- 
gram of investigation will be supervised 
by Dr. George D. Beal, assistant direc- 
tor of the Institute, and by Dr. Gerald 
J. Cox, senior industrial fellow, inclose 
collaboration with Dr. Leonard H. Cret- 
cher, the sugar specialist who is the head 
of Mellon Institute’s department of re- 
search in pure chemistry. 

National Canners Association. An 
informal home economics conference was 
held during the twenty-fourth annual 
convention held in Chicago, January 19 
to 23. Ruth Atwater, director of the 
home economics division of the Associa- 
tion, presided. Bessie Brooks West, 
Kansas State Agricultural College; P. 
Mabel Nelson, Iowa State College, and 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on the topic “How to In- 
crease Consumer Acceptance of Canned 
Goods,” while Dan F. Gerber, Fremont, 
Michigan, opened a discussion entitled, 
‘How May the Canner Reach the Con- 
sumer by Cooperating with the Home 
Economics Profession?” 

National Safety Council. That the 
national safety program made rapid 
progress in 1930, despite financial de- 
pression, is made clear by the annual re- 
port of the managing director, William E. 
Cameron. Special emphasis has been 


placed on the prevention of accidents 
and on giving publicity to their preva- 
lence, causes, and cures, by means of 
press releases and cooperation with local 
business and school organizations. 
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National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. The Sight-Saving Re- 
view, a quarterly devoted to the preven- 
tion of blindness and the conservation 
of vision, began publication in Febru- 
ary under the editorship of Lewis H. 
Carris, managing director of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
It is to contain original articles, ab- 
stracts from current periodicals, book 
reviews, and reports of the Society’s ac- 
tivities. The editorial board includes 
ophthalmologists, educators, and social 
workers, among them Dr. William H. 
Wilmer and Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. 
“New Emphases in Homemaking” was 
the theme of the meeting in Phoenix on 
November 14 and 15 and the principal 
speakers were Alma Binzel, who talked 
on “Twentieth Century Interests in Fam- 
ily Relationships,” and Grace Ryan, 
whose topic was “Buying Habits of 
Women.” Attendance on both days was 
excellent. 

New officers of the Association are: 
president, Avis Talcott Wells; vice- 
president, Catherine Hunter; secretary- 
treasurer, Inez Whitwell. 

University of Arizona. Jane Hinkley, 
regional agent for the Pacific region, and 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, state su- 
pervisor of home economics, visited the 
University on January 6 and 7. 

In December the University Home 
Economics Club held a banquet meeting, 
when as part of a short program in honor 
of Ellen H. Richards a talk was given 
by Annie G. Rockefellow, a Tucson 
architect who studied at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology while Mrs. 
Richards was teaching there. 

Extension Service. Eleanor Murphy, 
home demonstration agent in Yuma 
County, died suddenly in November. 
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Janet Burnell, Pima County, has been 
transferred to Yuma County; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth O’Kane has been appointed 
Miss Burnell’s successor in Pima County. 

The annual extension conference was 
held at the University during the week of 
January 5 to 10. 

A monthly bulletin, Arizona Exten- 
sion Service News, appeared for the first 
time in January. 

Department of Vocational Education. 
In the fall, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood 
held a teacher-training class in Tucson 
for a group of women interested in teach- 
ing adult classes. A few adult classes 
were organized by Ruth Lehman of the 
University in the fall, followed by others 
in January. Increased enrollment in the 
classes shows an encouraging interest in 
the Tucson program, 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Bay Section. This year the gen- 
eral annual meeting of the section took 
the form of a luncheon held in December 
in connection with the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of the Bay Counties. Dr. Tully 
Knowles of the College of the Pacific gave 
an interesting and informing talk on the 
history of education in this country, and 
Raleigh Shorling of the department of 
education of the University of Minne- 
sota spoke on home economics education. 

Central Section. The regular monthly 
meeting was held December 18, 1930, at 
Fresno State College. Luncheon was 
prepared and served by the members of 
the student club. After routine busi- 
ness, Dr. Ruth Okey of the household 
science department of the University of 
California spoke on “Foods and Fads.” 

Southern Section. Judging by the at- 
tendance at the institute meetings of the 
Section in December, there is a wide 
interest in that phase of home economics 
which deals with the family and its 
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problems. From 500 to 700 persons 
were present at each session of the two- 
day symposium held in the Architect’s 
Building, Los Angeles. The unusual op- 
portunity was given them to hear the 
family discussed from the point of view 
of an educator, a jurist, a eugenist, a 
rabbi, and a worker in adult education. 

This intellectual feast was crowned by 
an edible one at the Ambassador Hotel, 
when 310 home economics teachers 
gathered at a luncheon to meet people 
prominent in the home economics world 
and to hear Dr. Hughes Mearns of New 
York talk on “Creative Youth.” 

Etta P. Flagg and Maud E. Hayes 
are busy with plans for the coming 
National Education Association con- 
vention in Los Angeles the last week of 
June. California cordially invites home 
economics teachers to plan a summer on 
the Pacific Coast and to be guests of the 
teachers of the State during the con- 
vention. 

University of California. Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan of the department of house- 
hold science left for Europe soon after 
the holidays. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first issue of the Colorado 
State News-Letter appeared in October, 
1930, with Helen A. Burnham as editor. 
Three issues are planned for the year, 
the other two in February and May. 

The research committee of the Associa- 
tion has completed the questionnaire 
which is to be sent to every school in 
the state where home economics is taught 
and which is to be used in a study, made 
possible through the cooperation of the 
Colorado Education Association, of fac- 
tors which influence home economics en- 
rollment in Colorado. 

Extension Service. The sixteenth an- 
nual conference of the Colorado Agricul- 
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tural College Extension Service was held 
in Fort Collins from January 12 to 16. 
Three home economists had prominent 
places on the program: Mary Rokahr, 
extension economist, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; Nora M. Hott, 
state home agent, who outlined the 
women’s work and 4-H Club work for 
1931; and Maude Williamson, associate 
professor and home economics teacher 
trainer, who spoke on “Conference Lead- 
ing Methods for Adult and Junior 
Camps.” 

Colorado State Teachers College. An 
orientation course in art appreciation is 
now offered to all freshmen boys and 
girls. It considers all fields of art, and 
the home economics department is given 
a period of two weeks for the develop- 
ment of its side of the work. 

Two theses completed during the last 
summer session were “Increasing the 
Demand for Furs” by Viola Pittman 
Russell and “A Standard Practice House 


Kitchen for Teacher Training in Eff- © 


cient Homemaking” by Leola Elizabeth 
Kessler. The latter was used as a guide 
in remodeling the practice cottage kit- 
chen at the College. 

Denver. The December issue of the 
Denver Public School Bulletin, published 
by the Board of Education, was devoted 
entirely to home economics. Mrs. Kate 
W. Kinyon, director of home economics, 
contributed an article “Home Eco- 
nomics, Today and Tomorrow.” Three 
other articles written by teachers in the 
public schools were: “Adapting Home 
Economics to 1930 Living Conditions,” 
“Internationalism Through Foods,” and 
“The Boy in Home Economics.” 

“Everyday Problems of the Home- 
maker” is the name of a new course at 
the Opportunity School. Six units are 


included: budgeting, interior decoration, 
child care, clothing, and two in foods— 
guest and home meals. About twenty- 
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five housewives have enrolled for the 
course which consists of 36 lessons. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Genella Dodge, a 1930 graduate of 
Rhode Island State College, has been 
appointed girls’ club agent for Hartford 
County and began her work on Novem- 
ber 1. 

Elizabeth Grover, formerly assistant 
club agent in New London and Tolland 
Counties, has been appointed club agent 
to succeed Donald Gaylord of Tolland 
County. 

Connecticut College for Women. Dr. 
Margaret S. Chaney, who for the past 
four years taught at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, came to Connecticut 
College in the fall as professor of home 
economics and chairman of the depart- 
ment. Other new members of the staff 
are Mildred Burdett, formerly of Drexel 
Institute, and Elizabeth Spencer, a 
Simmons College graduate. 

In the fall Dr. Chaney gave a series of 
five lectures to freshmen taking hygiene. 
Plans are being made to develop this 
work further next year. 

Service courses in the department are 
in great demand and are elected by many 
of the college students. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Association members were 
invited to attend the home economics 
dinner held at the Willard Hotel on 
November 21 in connection with the 
White House Conference. 

Homemakers’ Section. This winter 
the homemakers have been holding at the 
A.A.U.W. clubhouse a very interesting 
series of round-table discussions on con- 
sumer problems. The discussion of 
bedding purchasing problems at the De- 
cember 10 meeting was followed by a 
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visit on January 7 to the factory of the 
Capital Bedding Company. At the 
January 14 meeting, the subject con- 
sidered was refrigeration. 

Nutrition Section. At the December 
10 meeting in the Red Cross Building, 
Dr. O. E. Baker, agricultural economist 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, spoke on “The Changing Food 
Habits of American People.” Miriam 
Birdseye, extension specialist in nutri- 
tion, gave a talk entitled “Buying Health 
Protection with Your Food Money” at 
the January 13 meeting. 

Textile Section. The December meet- 
ing took the form of a tea at the home of 
Mildred Merrill, 1422 Belmont Street, 
N. W. Alice Edwards spoke on “Tex- 
tile Standardization.” 


FLORIDA 


Florida State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Orlando, November 
28 and 29, with Boletha Frojen, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
presiding. Members of the East Cen- 
tral District Association were hostesses. 

The meeting opened with a social- 
business luncheon when Miss Frojen re- 
ported the meeting of the National Or- 
ganization of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics. 

The afternoon program on the 28th 
included talks by Mrs. Edna G. Fuller, 
state legislator; Mrs. C. O. Holley, 
Florida delegate to the Denver conven- 
tion of the American Home Economics 
Association; Henrietta Sivyer of Florida 
State College for Women; and discus- 
sions of the topics “Home Economics in 
City Schools” and “Home Economics in 
a One-Teacher Department,” respec- 
tively led by Martha Sproull and Gladys 
Harbough, teachers of Jacksonville and 
Eustis. Mrs. Mary S. Allen, home 
demonstration agent, discussed coopera- 
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tion between the teacher and county 
agent. 

The second day was devoted to com- 
mittee reports and recommendations, the 
election of officers, and the Association’s 
program of work for 1931. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fifth district home economists 
sponsored a bridge party in the fall for 
the benefit of the Association’s scholar- 
ship loan fund at which $238 was real- 
ized. 
Atlanta. Aélanta Public Schools. The 
new course of study for the seventh and 
eighth grades of the junior high schools, 
planned by a committee of junior and 
senior high school teachers, has been 
printed in bulletin form. The problems 
included are based on findings from 
studies of the activities and home con- 
ditions of Atlanta high school girls and 
homemakers. 

The home economics classes at Girls’ 
High School cooperated with the Latin 
classes in the celebration of the two 
thousandth anniversary of Virgil’s birth- 
day. A typical Roman meal was served 
in the home management apartment with 
the menu written in Latin on attractive 
parchment scrolls. 

In connection with the eighth grade 
unit of work on vocational and profes- 
sional opportunities in fields related to 
home economics, arrangements have 
been made for talks by representative 
women from various occupational fields 
in Atlanta. As an introduction to this 
unit, each school held an essay contest on 
the subject, “Why Should Every Junior 
High School Girl Study Home Eco- 
nomics?” 

Fulton County Schools. The new 
North Fulton High School was opened in 
September with a well-equipped home 
economics department. The home man- 
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agement apartment and the cafeteria, 
which will be under the management of 
the department, will be in the unit to be 
added next year. 

Every girl is now required to take one 
year of home economics, perferably the 
first year course, which is a general one 
composed of units on health, food, cloth- 
ing, child development, and family rela- 
tionships. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
The following members of the college 
staff were official delegates at the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection: Erna Proctor, Susan Math- 
ews, Certie Reynolds, Martha I. Mc- 
Alpine, Mary E. Creswell, Mrs. Leila R. 
Mize, Dorothea McCarthy, and Epsie 
Campbell. 

Susan Burson, teacher trainer in home 
economics, became state supervisor of 
home economics education in North 
Carolina on December 1. 

Catherine Newton, Purnell research 
worker in nutrition for the College and 
the Georgia Experiment Station, left on 
February 1 for a year of study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Harrold will be in charge of Miss 
Newton’s project during her absence, and 
Mrs. Bess Parr Aderhold, formerly voca- 
tional home economics teacher at Martin 
Institute, Jefferson, will fill the position 
left vacant by Mrs. Harrold. 

Dr. Margaret Justin visited the home 
economics division of the College on 
January 5. 

A conference of home demonstration 
agents, extension specialists, and state 
leaders was held at the College during 
the twenty-fourth Annual Farmers’ 
Week Conference from January 26 to 31. 

Georgia State College for Women. 
Clara Hasslock, after an absence of 
several years, part of which was spent in 
advanced study at Peabody College and 
Columbia University, has returned to 
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the College as chairman of the school of 
home economics. 

Gussie Tabb also has returned after 
receiving her M.A. in household arts 
education at Columbia University. 

Mrs. Anne Simpson Smith studied 
during the summer and fall sessions at 
the University of Georgia. 

Rosabel Burch will leave in February 
for New York where she will study at 
Columbia during the spring semester. 

Stella Steele and Mrs. Aline Owens 
were students at Columbia last summer, 
and Clara Morris attended Peabody 
College. 

Thelma Hall, formerly on the faculty 
of the State College of Arkansas, is the 
new member of the home economics 
faculty this year. 

The Clara Whorley Hasslock Home 
Economics Club, which was reorganized 
early in the fall, reports an unusually 
large membership this year. Officers 
are: Dixie Neal, president; Elvyn Pool, 
vice-president; Mabel Underwood, secre- 
tary; and Louise Lowe, treasurer. 

Besides the daily service of furnishing 
milk to the children of the practice 
school and lunches to both students and 
faculty, the classes in school lunch and 
child nutrition under Miss Burch are ar- 
ranging interesting exhibits, among 
which have been ones on Georgia prod- 
ucts, school lunches for children, and a 
model of a school lunch room. 

Spelman College. Thanks to the 
Spelman Fund, the home economics de- 
partment, of which Daisy A. Kugel is 
the head, has been enabled to open a 
nursery school this year. It is attrac- 
tively housed in a wing on the first floor 
of Laura Spelman Rockefeller Hall and 
the rooms are spacious, light, and color- 
ful. Eighteen children between the ages 
of two and four are enrolled, and they 
remain from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m. Pearlie 
Reed, who last year was director of the 
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nursery school and parent education at 
the Friendship Home Nursery School 
for Colored Children of the University 
of Cincinnati, is in charge. She is as- 
sisted by Ethel Seames, and Sarah Ben- 
nett. Miss Reed last semester offered 
a course in the physical and mental de- 
velopment of the preschool child and is 
following it this semester with one in 
behavior problems of the preschool child. 
Both are required of home economics 
seniors. A parents’ discussion group has 
been organized and meets at the College 
regularly. The instructors in foods and 
clothing, the school nurse, and the par- 
ent education specialists attend the meet- 
ings. Miss Reed has also made con- 
tacts with the Neighborhood Union, a 
social settlement for colored people, and 
with a local church which conducts a 
free clinic for preschool children. Her 
students, consequently, are profiting from 
these contacts. Ruth V. Watson, in 
charge of the department of foods and 
nutrition, plans and supervises the meals 
of the nursery school children. 

The high school home economics de- 
partment, which serves as a practice 
school for Spelman students, has this 
year been transferred to the school of 
education of Atlanta University and is 
in newly arranged and equipped quarters. 

The College dining hall has also be- 
come a part of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Mabel Dunlap, formerly of James 
Milliken University, who has been doing 
graduate work at Teachers College the 
last two years, is in charge of the clothing 
department. 

All college freshmen except the home 
economics majors are enrolled in a 
required, six-hour, non-laboratory, per- 
sonal service course in the home 
economics department. Problems in 
personal and family relationships are 
considered. 
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Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence. The first state-wide conference 
of vocational home economics teachers, 
held in Macon from September 25 to 
27, was a great success. “Increasing the 
Efficiency of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme of the conference, 
and practically every teacher in an ap- 
proved department of home economics in 
the state was present, as were a number 
of superintendents, state school officials, 
and others interested in homemaking 
education. Edith M. Thomas of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., delivered two ad- 
dresses, one on evening classes for women 
and one on the factors that make for 
efficiency in a program of home eco- 
nomics. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Normal College. The stu- 
dent club has been active since its or- 
ganization last September. In Novem- 
ber a welcome-home luncheon was given 
to the seniors upon their return from 
practice. This winter the members have 
made 24 wool dresses for distribution to 
needy children in Chicago through the 
School Children’s Aid Society. Christ- 
mas boxes were prepared and sent to 
former graduates of the department who 
have been ill for some time. Features of 
the club programs have been a cheese 
demonstration by Mayre Dahnke in No- 
vember and an interesting talk in Janu- 
ary by Mary McKrittrick, dietitian of 
Mercy Hospital. 

Chicago Public Schools. The home 
economics department of the public 
schools has been enabled to help in the 
present economic depression through two 
generous gifts, one of $10,000 from the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, which 
turned over this amount from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of Christmas seals in 
the belief that undernutrition as a pre- 
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disposing factor to tuberculosis justified 
this preventive work, and one of $6,000 
from the Board of Education. This 
money has been used in the elementary 
schools for lunches and breakfasts given 
free or at a nominal cost. 

One of the Chicago papers has been 
featuring in the Sunday edition the work 
of the home economics departments in 
the various schools in the city. In Janu- 
ary this publicity culminated in pro- 
grams held in five divisions of the city 
which made it possible to represent over 
fifty schools from the sixth grade through 
high school and continuation school. 
Class exercises in various phases of home 
economics gave the public a picture of 
what is done in the department. 

State Student Clubs. The vocational 
homemaking clubs and the Future Farm- 
ers of America clubs in Illinois in Janu- 
ary cooperated with the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation in a poster contest to 
promote the campaign of the [Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation for ‘Running 
Water in Every Rural and Small Town 
Home.” The Federation offered 5 cash 
prizes of $15, $10, $7, $5, and $3. The 
Home Economics Club of the Chaucey 
Highbee High School at Pittsfield won 
first and fourth places; the Agenda Club 
of the Warren Township High School at 
Gurnee, second, third, and fifth places. 
Pittsfield’s prize posters were made by 
Myrtle Schedel, Elma Lippincott, Edna 
Bausman, and Reba Haskins; the Agenda 
Club’s by Alice Elsbury, Ruth Edwards, 
and Loretta Vanderhoff. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Helen 
Koch, now a permanent member of the 
home economics staff and in charge of 
the work in child psychology, conducted 
during the autumn quarter the first for- 
mal class in parent education. Member- 
ship in the class, which was open to 
parents of nursery school children and 
to associate members of the school, num- 
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bered between thirty-five and forty. The 
group was given a choice of several short 
unit courses and voted for the study of 
psychological problems of childhood. 
Meetings were held every 2 weeks for 12 
weeks with a charge of $2 for each meet- 
ing. The members of the class were 
given assigned reading and topics for dis- 
cussion and signed up for the course with 
the understanding that they would at- 
tend regularly and take part in the class 
discussions. Interest during the fall 
quarter was so great that a second course 
has been arranged for the winter quarter. 
These special meetings are in addition to 
the regular parents’ meetings which are 
held every 2 weeks. Helen Hunscher, a 
former fellow of the National Research 
Council who is at the University to 
complete work for her doctorate in the 
department of home economics, has been 
conducting a similar class with the 
Dames Club, a campus organization 
made up chiefly of wives of graduate 
students. 

An increasing number of institution 
economics students show interest in the 
work of administrative dietitians in hos- 
pitals. Last year about one-half of those 
in the institution economics classes were 
from the hospital field. Florence Bate- 
son, who came to Chicago from Johns 
Hopkins where she had held the position 
of assistant dietitian, has completed a 
year of graduate work in institution eco- 
nomics and is now administrative die- 
titian in the Cleveland Clinic Hospital. 
Beatrice Schaffner, who was for some- 
time director of the various food units 
at Mooseheart, Illinois, is now home 
director and business manager of the 
Cook County School of Nursing. 

Grace Gordon Hood, who is studying 
for her doctorate in home economics 
education, is teaching the undergraduate 
course in methods during the winter 
quarter. 
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Arlyne Eilert spent three months in 
Europe this summer with her mother. 
While in Paris she had the good fortune 
to visit all the departments at Worth’s 
and Molyneux’s and other noted fashion 
houses. 

Marion Clark who has just returned 
from abroad reports a most interesting 
month in Russia, followed by travel 
through Germany, Italy, France, and 
England. Much of her time was spent 
in studying period furniture and textiles 
in the various museums. Miss Clark 
brought back interesting antique fabrics 
and modern reproductions for her course 
in the history of decorative textiles. She 
is giving a lecture course in interior deco- 
ration at the Art Institute, Chicago, dur- 
ing the winter months. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. The revised edition of 
“Suggestions for Student Clubs” is now 
ready for distribution. It is larger and 
better than the first edition. The state 
student club constitution has been re- 
vised. The third edition of “Gleanings,” 
the Indiana student club news-letter, will 
be issued in March. 

Indiana University. Dr. W. E. Cough- 
lin, celanese research associate with the 
National Association of Dyers and Clean- 
ers, spoke to the home economics clubs on 
January 19 on “Synthetic Fibers and 
Their Maintenance.” 

The senior class in historic costume on 
January 15 gave a style show entitled 
“Then and Now.” The collection of 
old-fashioned costumes owned by Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth Sage which was shown 
as “Then” was paralleled by a display 
of modern costumes, some of them made 
in clothing classes. 

The Senior and Junior Home Econom- 
ics Clubs held a Christmas party at Me- 
morial Hall. The program consisted of 
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short talks on Christmas in foreign coun- 
tries by members of the clubs, the sing- 
ing of carols, and the collection of gifts 
for the poor children of Bloomington. 

Purdue University. Dean Matthews 
is serving on the state committee on 
child welfare appointed by the Governor 
to follow up in Indiana the work started 
by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. She is also serv- 
ing on the Governor’s committee for the 
investigation of measures for relief for 
the unemployment situation. 

Margaret Bennett of the department of 
home administration was married on 
Thanksgiving Day to Joseph E. Heck of 
the department of chemistry. Mrs. 
Heck is continuing her teaching. 

The annual Agricultural Conference 
was held at the University from Janu- 
ary 12 to 16. The home economics pro- 
gram included demonstrations and talks 
both by members of the resident staff 
and by outside speakers, among them 
Mrs. Jean Muir Dorsey of Urbana, Mrs. 
Chrystine Carter of New York City, 
Clarice L. Scott of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, Dr. W. E. 
Coughlin of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, Mary Barber of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and Malitta D. 
Fischer of Indianapolis. 

During the Conference, recognition 
services were held for the four Indiana 
women chosen this year as Master Farm 
Homemakers by the Farmer’s Wife, with 
the help of the home economics extension 
division. They are Mrs. C. J. Barten 
of Brook, Mrs. Warner M. Davidson of 
Crawfordsville, Mrs. Paul T. Caldwell 
of Connersville, and Mrs. Clarence J. 
Martin of Fountain City. 

4-H Clubs. The State exhibit of the 
work of the Indiana 4-H Club girls en- 
gaged in baking, canning, food prepara- 
tion, clothing and health projects, was 
held at the University from January 12 
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to 16. Two hundred fifty-two girls from 
49 counties sent exhibits which had won 
first prizes in county contests. 

Ruby Richardson, a freshman in the 
school of home economics, was awarded 
the Sir Thomas Lipton trophy as winner 
of the 1930 4-H Club achievement con- 
test. Miss Richardson has been a 4-H 
Club member in Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, for eight years and has an un- 
usual list of accomplishments. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence. A district conference of voca- 
tional home economics teachers was held 
at Ball State Teachers College on Janu- 
ary 9. Ethell Snodgrass, state super- 
visor of home economics education, was 
in charge, and about fifty teachers took 
part in the round-table discussions of 
their problems. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 
At the fall meeting, Lulu E. Smith was 
elected president of the Association and 
Mate L. Giddings, counselor. 

Des Moines City Schools. The home 
economics department gave a demonstra- 
tion at the January meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Groups of girls displayed skill in the use 
of the machine, in the modification and 
use of patterns, and in different construc- 
tion processes occurring in the making 
of their dresses, and concluded with a 
dress revue representing clothing classes 
from the various sections of the city. A 
unit of foods work followed in which the 
girls arranged a table for a well-chosen 
breakfast for growing children and gave 
their reasons for including each food in 
the menu. They next attractively ar- 


ranged a tea table and served tea to the 
guests. 

Home economics classes for boys have 
been organized this year with units of 
clothing selection, personal care, cour- 
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tesies of everyday life, and the planning 
and serving of breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner combinations. 

The home economics department in 
the new Smouse Opportunity School for 
handicapped children of Des Moines has 
been planned with the idea of beauty 
uppermost. 

Iowa State College. Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose visited the college in January. She 
spoke before the home economics stu- 
dents on the teaching of nutrition to 
children and before the Ames branch of 
the American Chemical Society on 
“Chemistry in the Service of Nutrition.” 

Rosalie V. Rathbone, recently an in- 
structor in costume design at Columbia 
University, is the new head of textiles 
and clothing. 

This year’s celebration of Ellen H. 
Richards’ Day, sponsored by Omicron 
Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron, was a 
special divisional convocation, with Mrs. 
Georgetta Witter Waters, head of home 
economics at the College from 1905 to 
1908, as the chief speaker. 

A project entitled ““Musical Moments 
with Foreign Mothers” has been pre- 
sented this year by home demonstration 
agents for the purpose of helping Iowa 
homemakers to become “music con- 
scious” and to furnish music for family 
and community use. Each month the 
music of a different country is studied by 
memorizing the text and tune of one 
folk song, playing one folk game, and 
becoming familiar with one selection of 
the music, all by means of phonograph 
records. Forty-four counties have taken 
up the project. 

The home economics club program has 
been broadened this year by adding vo- 
cational and leadership training. Spe- 
cial sections of the club are organized for 
the various fields of home economics. 
Each section meets every two weeks, and 
the programs this year are devoted toa 
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study of leaders and the professional op- 
portunities in its field. The program in 
the education section includes also the 
organization of home economics clubs in 
high schools and a study of the teacher’s 
place in the community. 

Farm and Home Week, February 2 
to 7, provided the usual daily program 
of talks on modern homemaking prob- 
lems with certain hours allotted to dis- 
cussion groups for farm bureau and 4-H 
Club workers, and general conference 
groups on homemaking subjects. Speak- 
ers included Dr. C. J. Galpin of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics; Ella Gardner, recrea- 
tion specialist of the Children’s Bureau; 
and Fannie Buchanan, Iowa Extension 
Service; Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, nu- 
tritionist of the American Red Cross; 
Sally Lucas Jean, health education con- 
sultant; Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald of 
the Frigidaire Corporation; Catherine 
Cleveland of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute; Dr. W. E. Coughlin, celanese re- 
search associate; and Dr. Frank H. Rich- 
ardson of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Iowa State University. A 2-hour 
course in applied textile design is being 
given through the University extension 
department which is combined with di- 
rected home study so that a relatively 
small amount of time at the University 
can be made as profitable as possible. 
The students meet at the University 
nine Saturdays during the semester for 
lectures, discussion, and criticism of their 
problems on which they have worked 
during the week by means of outlines 
sent to them. Each student may take a 
maximum ot six semester hours per semes- 
ter in this way. 


KANSAS 
Kansas Home Economics Association. 
The state council met in Topeka the 
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first week in February when plans for 
the state convention in Topeka were 
made. Officers of the state Association 
are: president, Hazel E. Thompson, To- 
peka; vice-president, Margaret Haggart; 
secretary, Annie Marriott, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; treasurer, 
Helen Hudson. 

The Topeka Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has 40 members. 

College of Emporia. Margaret Lind- 
say, formerly head of the department of 
home economics at Sterling College, has 
been appointed head of the correspond- 
ing department at Emporia. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Dean Margaret Justin was in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from December 31 to Janu- 
ary 2, for a meeting of the committee on 
recognition of colleges of the A.A.U.W. 
She was a speaker at the Kentucky Farm 
and Home Week in Lexington from 
January 27 to 30. 

Dr. Martha S. Pittman has returned to 
her position as head of the department of 
food economics and nutrition after a 
year’s leave of absence spent in study at 
the University of Chicago. 

Ina F. Cowles, associate professor in 
the department of clothing and textiles, 
is spending her sabbatical year studying 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Hays. 
The Home Economics Club has a loan 
fund of $50 which may be borrowed by 
a student majoring in that field. The 
Club entertained all the freshmen girls 
at a Christmas party on December 12. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Willie M. Bomar, acting director 
of the home economics department, at- 
tended the regional conference of home 
economics workers called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education at 
Ames, Iowa, November 10 and 11. 

Eleanor Whittinghill of the nutrition 
department attended the meeting of the 
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American Public Health Association in 
Fort Worth, Texas, from October 27 to 
30. At the Kansas State teachers meet- 
ing in Kansas City on November 7, she 
gave a talk on “Newer Developments 
in the Field of Nutrition.” Helen Hass 
of the related art department spoke on 
“Personality in Dress” before a section of 
the same meeting. 

Alza Rodgers, instructor in home man- 
agement, and Pearl Garrison, instructor 
in clothing and textiles, are on leave of 
absence for study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Eileen Watt of the class of 1929 is a 
teaching fellow in the home economics 
department. 

M. Frances Henry of the clothing and 
textiles department discussed “Stand- 
ardization and Specification for House- 
hold Purchasing” before the Women’s 
Extension Club of Pittsburg, Kansas, on 
November 4. 

The home economics department is 
now offering graduate courses leading to 
the master’s degree. 

Marymount College. The College 
offers a complete 4-year course in home 
economics leading to the B.S. degree. 
The home economics department is proud 
of its artistic quarters, the plans for 
which were worked out two years ago 
by the interior decoration class. The 
foods laboratory and the clothing room 
are both electrically equipped. 

University of Kansas. Kathryn Tis- 
sue has been appointed to the position 
formerly held by Kathleen Dietrich who 
resigned to continue graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 


State Board for Vocational Education has 
employed Hazel E. Lyness, former super- 
visor of home economics in the Coffey- 
ville Schools, to do part-time itinerant 
teaching for adult homemaking classes 
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throughout the state. Miss Lyness is 
giving some time to graduate study. 
Home projects carried out in the state 
during the last year showed that the 
number was more than double that of 
the previous year. The amount of 
home supervision had greatly increased 
also. The consensus of opinion among 
the teachers is that home visiting is the 
most satisfactory means of supervision. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington Home Economics Club. 
The January meeting of the Club was 
held during Farm and Home Week at 
the University of Kentucky. Several 
visiting homemakers spoke on the value 
of extension work to the homemaker. 

Louisville Home Economics Club. 
The Louisville and Lexington Home 
Economics Clubs held a joint luncheon 
meeting at the Brown Hotel in Louisville 
on January 31. Frances Swain, presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics 
Association, was guest speaker. 

University of Kentucky. A conference 
of teacher trainers in home economics led 
by Florence Fallgatter was held at the 
University on January 16 and 17. It 
was attended by the state supervisor, all 
teacher trainers and critic teachers in 
home economics in the state, and some of 
the graduate students at the University. 

Ethel L. Parker was a guest of the 
University of Louisville Home Eco- 
nomics Club on December 20 and gave a 
talk on the opportunities for home eco- 
nomics trained women. 

The Farm and Home Convention was 
held at the University from January 27 
to 30. The following women were se- 
lected as master homemakers: Mrs. Lyda 
S. Lynch, Lexington; Mrs. Ed. C. Ray, 
Mayfield; Mrs. Morgan Davidson, Ful- 
ton; Mrs. P. M. Reese, Hopkinsville; 
and Mrs. S. C. McConnell, Danville. 
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The space formerly occupied by the 
dairy laboratory in the Agriculture Build- 
ing has been converted into a foods 
laboratory for the home economics de- 
partment. 

Western Kentucky Teachers College. 
Lotta Day and Susie Pate are studying at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
this semester. Mrs. C. F. Engelhardt 
is filling the position of teacher trainer. 

Marie Adams and Lotta Day repre- 
sented the home economics department 
of the College at the American Voca- 
tional Association convention in Mil- 
waukee. 

The advanced class in textiles recently 
made an all-day observation trip to the 
DuPont Rayon Mills at Old Hickory, 
the Springfield Woolen Mills at Spring- 
field, and the home economics depart- 
ment of Peabody College in Nashville. 

An outstanding addition to the depart- 
ment this semester is the household 
equipment laboratory planned by Helen 
Hunt, who is teaching the course in that 
subject. Several pieces of equipment 
have been consigned to the department, 
and more will be added as the work 
proceeds. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Public Schools. Teachers 
in the vocational home economics de- 
partments throughout the state are put- 
ting special emphasis on publicity for 
their departments in order to spread a 
better understanding of home economics 
in the rural communities and to gain the 
interest of parents and school patrons in 
the improvement of laboratories for home 
economics courses and in better home 
projects. 

Katharine 


Braithwaite, Baltimore 


County supervisor of home economics, 
is conducting weekly conferences with 
her teachers in the construction of a new 
course of study to include required work 
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in the junior high schools and elective 
work in the senior high schools. 

Elizabeth Amery, state supervisor of 
home economics, is working on curricu- 
lum materials with the teachers in Wor- 
cester, Carroll, and Cecil Counties and 
is also conducting district conferences in 
four sections of the state during February 
and March, principally on the subject 
“The Use of the One-Hour Period.” 

Baltimore. City Home Economics As- 
sociation. Ten student clubs in Balti- 
more recently joined in a home play- 
writing contest. “The Charm Circle” 
(girls) and “Clifton Chefs” (boys) of the 
Clifton Park Junior High School wrote 
the winning play, entitled “Nothing but 
the Truth.” They presented this play 
at the City Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s Christmas party in the Clifton 
Park auditorium. All student clubs were 
guests of the Association at this party. 
Following the play, “Santa” presented 
each student with a Christmas stocking. 

Public Schools. The Baltimore City 
home economics course of study has re- 
cently been revised and is now in use in 
all the city schools. The Engle-Sten- 
quist home economics objective tests 
have become a part of the city-wide test- 
ing program under the direction of the 
Bureau of Research. 

Extension Service. The annual ex- 
tension conference was held at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland from January 20 to 
23. “Adult Education” was the general 
theme of the joint conferences of the 
county and home demonstration agents, 
with John D. Willard as the main speaker. 
At the conference of home demonstration 
agents, the theme was “The Use of Eco- 
nomic and Social Facts in the Deter- 
mination of Extension Problems and 
Their Satisfactory Solution,” with Flor- 
ence Hall of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as speaker. 

The clothing survey made this fall by 
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the extension service revealed the fact 
that “father’s clothing for the year cost 
only $12.38 less than mother’s.” In the 
children’s clothing project, 1,156 young 
mothers reported that they had made use 
of the patterns and suggestions offered 
by the clothing specialist and home 
demonstration agents. All patterns were 
of the self-help type worked out by the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Hood College. As a part of the pre- 
parental education program, under the 
supervision of Onica Prall, a graduate of 
Iowa State College, a nursery play school 
has been organized and the seniors have 
the care of a young baby in the home 
management house. The baby was three 
months old when he was taken by the 
girls in November and he gained 43 
ounces during the first six weeks he was in 
their care. 

Eleanor Kemp Miles and Dorothy 
Thomas of the senior class have returned 
to Hood for the second semester after 
spending a half year at the Merrill- 
Palmer School. 

Martha Thomas, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, has _ been 
granted sabbatical leave and is spending 
the second semester studying at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

University of Maryland. The college 
of home economics will hold its second 
annual Mother’s Day this spring, when 
the mothers of the home economics stu- 
dents will be invited to spend the day as 
the guests of the University. There 
will be exhibits, a tour of the campus, and 
an informal program given by the stu- 
dents, at which various aspects of their 
work will be explained. 

Western Maryland College. Very 
stimulating work has been done in the 
foods classes by increasing the number of 
student demonstrations on scheduled 
topics. Careful guidance is provided 
through student-faculty conferences, and 
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students report that they have found this 
type of work helpful because it empha- 
sizes the need for real thinking and makes 
them keenly alert to their own responsi- 
bility. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. The spring meeting of the 
Association will be held on April 25 in 
Boston, and the program will continue 
the “Family Relations” theme of the fall 
meeting. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. On the bitter cold evening 
of January 7, fifty members of the Asso- 
ciation met for dinner at the Y. W. C. A. 
and about twenty members and guests 
came later for the program. Mrs. 
Evelyn S. Tobey, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, spoke in her charac- 
teristically enthusiastic manner on 
“What’s in Fashion and What’s to Do 
About It.” There was a short business 
meeting. 

Extension Work. Mrs. Ruth D. Mor- 
ley, state specialist in child development 
and parent education, attended the con- 
ference of the National Council of Par- 
ent Education, the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, 
and a conference of extension specialists 
in child development and parent educa- 
tion, in Washington, in November. 

The annual conference of home demon- 
stration agents was held at Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College from Decem- 
ber 15 to 18. Dr. Henry Sherman and 
Miriam Birdseye were the principal 
speakers. After their talks, May E. 
Foley, state extension nutritionist, led a 
round-table discussion. Other speakers 
included Robert C. Fay of the American 
Writing Paper Company of Holyoke, Es- 
ther S. Davies, home economics re- 
search specialist, Andrew W. Hopkins 
of the University of Wisconsin, Rev. 
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James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, and 
Herbert Greaves of Yale University. 

One-half day was devoted to commit- 
tee work when the agents and specialists 
made definite plans for extending the 
work with homemakers. 

A new feature of this year’s conference 
was tours to certain departments of the 
College where brief lectures by the heads 
of the department and exhibits had been 
arranged. 

The extension service sponsored a one- 
day program for women in conjunction 
with the Thirteenth Annual Union Ag- 
ricultural Conference held in Worcester 
from January 7 to 9. Those in charge 
were Mrs. John W. Gould, president; 
Mildred C. Thomas, demonstration 
leader; and Mrs. Annette T. Herr, state 
home demonstration leader. Mrs. Eve- 
lyn S. Tobey, the speaker at the morn- 
ing session, talked on the subject “Mak- 
ing the Most of Your Home and Your 
Wardrobe.” Following a dinner, there 
was a lecture by No Yong Park on 
“Home Life in China.” Tea and an in- 
formal reception closed the session. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fall meeting was a joint one 
with the home economics section of 
the Minnesota Economics Association. 
Frances L. Swain, president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, was 
the principal speaker, both at the As- 
sociation luncheon and at the section 
meeting. 

For the past two years the Association 
has given a two-hundred-dollar scholar- 
ship in the division of home economics 
at the University of Minnesota to a 
Minnesota girl whose high school record 
and personal qualities and abilities give 
promise not only of successful scholastic 
work, but of future achievement in the 
field of home economics. Home eco- 
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nomics high school teachers of the state 
recommend candidates to the scholarship 
committee of the College of Agriculture. 

University of Minnesota. At the 
time of the home economics meetings in 
the fall, the home economics staff gave a 
tea in honor of Frances Swain to which 
the student body, other members of the 
faculty, and friends of Miss Swain resid- 
ing in the Twin Cities were invited. 

Maude J. Miller, Julia O. Newton, 
Mrs. Belle Fish, Wylle B. McNeal, and 
Esther McGinnis attended the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Miss Newton, Miss McGin- 
nis, and Miss McNeal attended also the 
Land-Grant College Association meeting 
and the meeting of the National Council 
of Parent Education. 

The Home Economics Association has 
had very worth while programs this year. 
At the fall meeting, Mrs. Furnas, a mem- 
ber of the staff, reviewed the Denver con- 
vention; at the November meeting, Edna 
Fowler of the related art department told 
of her experiences in Paris; and on De- 
cember 3, Lucy Studley gave an inspir- 
ing talk on the life of Ellen H. Richards 
in the Fireplace Room in the home eco- 
nomics building. 

Wylle B. McNeal, Ella J. Rose, Clara 
M. Brown, and Laura B. Hadley at- 
tended the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation meeting in Milwaukee the first 
of December. 

Beulah I. Coon of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education visited the Uni- 
versity on January 2 and 3. 

The recognition dinner for the Minne- 
sota Master Farm Homemakers was held 
Monday, January 19, at University Farm 
during the week of the farmers’ and 
homemakers’ short course. 

St. Paul. A survey made by home 
economics teachers of Minneapolis under 
the direction of Frances Kelley and Mar- 


garet Higbee, city supervisors, is being 
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used as the basis of a new course of study 
in home economics. A similar study is 
being made by the state department of 
education in an effort to revise the state 
course of study. 

One of the interesting projects of Min- 
neapolis city schools each year is the 
making of hundreds of garments for the 
Veterans’ Hospital and the public school 
child welfare work. Funds for materials 
are provided by the Junior Red Cross, 
and the garments are made by the home 
economics students under the direction 
of their teachers. 

Agnes Larson, director of health pro- 
grams in the St. Paul city schools, is 
instituting very interesting health work 
in the Harding Junior High School. She 
plans health lessons with the regular 
grade teachers, and the home economics 
department cooperates by giving inten- 
sive educational programs on the de- 
velopment of proper food habits. The 
children’s lunches are observed in the 
cafeteria, where emphasis is placed on 
the selection of the right food. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. During Home Economics Week, 
observed from December 7 to 13 by many 
home economics groups in the state, em- 
phasis was placed on membership in the 
state association, JOURNAL subscrip- 
tions, the scholarship fund, student clubs, 
and the meaning of home economics. 
The following reports were received up 
to January 12: 

Grenada. Katie Mae Dear, district 
chairman, reports a club of 42 members 
organized. Health was emphasized there 
during the week, and the club prepared 
posters and exhibits and gave food selec- 
tion guidance in the cafeteria. 

Puckett. Sadie Lyle’s class at the 
rural consolidated school gave a party 
that week for the school patrons when 
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the work of the department was exhibited. 
Animals and dolls made in child care 
units were exhibited in the Christmas 
gift section. During the party the girls 
distributed Christmas recipes and school 
news-letters to the guests. 

Ellisville. According to their re- 
porter, Ida Mae Nicholson, the home 
economics club of the Jones County Agri- 
cultural High School and Junior College, 
sponsored a picture show which stressed 
the importance of physical examination, 
planned and held a clothing exhibit and 
revue in connection with a tea given for 
the teachers of Jones County, and gave 
a home economics play. The teachers 
are Essie Gee, Carrie Smith, and Cora 
Malone. 

Neshoba County. According to Mir- 
iam Doggett, county coordinator, seven 
schools with vocational home economics 
departments observed Home Economics 
Week. The Philadelphia department, in 
which she and Lucille Smith are teachers, 
arranged the department as a nursery 
and exhibited infants’ and children’s gar- 
ments made and assembled in the units 
on child development. Local stores as- 
sisted by lending necessary articles and 
equipment, and the girls explained the 
exhibit to the visitors. The department 
also sponsored two chapel programs and 
held a short unit on Christmas cookery 
in the evening classes for women. A 
fashion revue held in cooperation with 
local stores was another feature. Gar- 
ments made by the girls were also used. 

The consolidated rural school in Dixon 
invited the fathers and mothers one af- 
ternoon to see exhibits of classwork in the 
vocational departments. Following the 
exhibit, a moving picture show was given 
in the chapel. The club in this school 
has made money for affiliation dues and 
for some improvements in the depart- 
ment and is saving for draperies for the 
department dining-living room. 
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Delta District. Mamie Dawkins, 
teachers’ representative for the district 
and a vocational teacher in the Catch- 
ings School, in the cotton section, re- 
ports that her department as well as 
those of Morgan City, Skene, and Lam- 
bert are taking the responsibility of feed- 
ing the undernourished school children 
in their respective communities and that 
an evening class for adults has been 
formed in response to the need of ade- 
quate feeding for families with limited 
funds. 

Southwestern District. The Brook- 
haven meeting of the district association, 
of which Fannie Callender is chairman, 
was attended by a most representative 
group of members. Section representa- 
tives are Ruth Wallace of Bogue Chitto, 
Mamie Bright of Columbia, Mrs. T. L. 
Lewis of Union Church, Gladys Huff 
Travis, and Verbie Whittington of Johns- 
ton Station. 

M. Esther Rogers, state supervisor of 
home economics, Jackson, attended the 
meeting of Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers in Atlanta from February 2 to 6. 

Vocational Education. The Jackson 
conference of vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers had an attendance of 
50 teachers. The meeting was devoted 
to reports and discussion of units of 
child development taught to high school 
girls, adult classes in homemaking, and 
factors for evaluating any program of 
vocational education. Mary Wilson of 
Mississippi State College for Women and 
M. Esther Rogers were leaders. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in 
Kansas City on November 13 and 14 at 
the time of the meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association. The out- 
of-state speaker was Ruth Lusby, head 
of the institutional administration de- 
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partment at Iowa State College, who 
spoke on “Opportunities of the Home 
Economist in Institutional Manage- 
ment.” Other speakers were Dr. Jessie 
Vee Coles of the University of Missouri 
and Dr. Julia Kirkwood, director of par- 
ent education, Teachers’ College, Kan- 
sas City. The following officers were 
elected: president, Edena Schaumberg, 
St. Louis; vice-president, Hettie Anthony, 
secretary-treasurer, Bertha K. Whipple, 
University of Missouri. 

Student Clubs. The 36 girls, repre- 
senting 16 Missouri clubs, who met on 
November 14 at the Westport Junior 
High School in Kansas City during the 
state meeting, gave evidence that the 
Missouri student clubs are growing and 
that they are helping in many phases of 
school, home, and community life. The 
club programs for the year have been on 
such topics as health, bringing the home 
and school together, opportunities open 
to girls trained in home economics, ser- 
vice activities, social affairs, and ways of 
raising money for activities of the clubs. 

Northeast State Teachers College. 
Minnie Kennedy has three quarters’ 
leave for study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

University of Missouri. Jessie Vee 
Coles is back this year after a leave of 
absence for study and research in eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, 
where she received her doctor’s degree 
last June. She is now offering two new 
courses, one in problems of consumer 
buying and one in economics of the 
household. 

Mrs. Adella Eppel Ginter has a new 
son, Albert Francis, born December 21, 
1930; and Mrs. Mary Polson Charlton, 
formerly of this department, has a daugh- 
ter, Barbara Ann, born September 19. 

Vocational Home Economics. Rowan 


E. Elliff, assistant supervisor, resigned to 
accept a position in teacher training at 
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the University of Nebraska. Belle Pol- 
lard has been appointed her successor. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 


tion. The annual meeting of the exten- 
tion section of the Association was held 
at Bozeman in January at the time of the 
Annual Extension Worker’s Conference. 
Frances Smith, foods and nutrition speci- 
alist, is chairman of this section, and 
Alberta Coleman, district home demon- 
stration agent at Glendive, is secretary. 

Extension Service. Ella Gardener of 
the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., attended the Annual Extension 
Workers’ Conference from January 26 
to 31 and discussed and demonstrated 
phases of recreation, games, dramatics, 
and posture. 

Farm and Home Week. Dr. Mar- 
garet Justin, Flora Thurston, and Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt participated in the an- 
nual Farm and Home Week program held 
at Montana State College, Bozeman, 
from February 2 to6. Dr. Justin spoke 
on the topics “A Matter of Balance,” 
“Home and the Changing Order,” and 
“This Partnership Business” and took 
part in the round-table discussion of 
“Consumption as It Affects Production”’; 
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Miss Thurston discussed “What Parents 
Want for Their Children” and “Objec- 
tives in Educating Parents”; and Dr. 
Arlitt gave talks on the subjects “Prob- 
lems of the Modern Parent” and “Psy- 
chology of Infancy and Early Childhood.” 
Both Miss Thurston and Dr. Arlitt met 
with Montana’s State Committee on 
Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion, of which Dr. Gladys Branegan is 
chairman, to consider ways and means of 
organizing and forwarding the state pro- 
gram of child development and parent 
education. 

4-H Clubs. The number of boys and 
girls enrolled in Montana 4-H Clubs in 
1930 was 1,131 greater than in 1929. The 
number who completed their projects 
was 963 greater. Figures for the last 
five years show that membership has 
increased 80 per cent and that there 
has been a 211 per cent increase in the 
number of members who have been in 
the work four or more years. Three 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
Montana girls were active in 4-H Home 
Economics Clubs in 1930. Clothing re- 
mains still the most popular phase of 
the work if one is to judge by numbers, 
with 2,583 girls and 3 boys enrolled last 
year. 


Our Contributors 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK was formerly with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
and the Spelman Fund. At present he is with the President’s Committee on Recent 
Social Trends, preparing the report on children and youth, and is chairman of the 
committee on the family of the Social Science Research Council. 

James Forp, familiar to home economists as executive director of Better Homes 
in America, is also associate professor of social ethics at Harvard University and 
prominent in many organizations which seek to improve housing conditions in the 
United States. He is an active member of the planning committee for the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Ownership. 

Anna E. RICHARDSON and her work were described in August, 1930. See page 
266. 

Garry C. Myers, who holds a Ph.D. from Columbia University, has been since 

1927 head of the division of parent education, Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
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University, coming to the work after teaching in the field of educational psychology. 
He is the author both of successful books for parents and of many technical papers. 

Marcia E. Turner is a graduate of Kansas State Agricultural College. After 
receiving the master’s degree from the University of Chicago in 1919, she joined the 
staff of Iowa State College where she is now professor of home economics education. 
Mase M. Hatt, who received both the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees from 
Iowa State College, has for six years been in charge of home economics in Shepherd 
College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia. She has recently been on leave of absence, 
studying at the School of Economics and Political Science and Kings College, Uni- 
versity of London. 

Emma E. Prrie’s preparation for teaching homemaking included not only study at 
several colleges but also the practical experience of bringing up a large family of 
younger brothers and sisters. She is now in charge of home economics as assistant 
director of education for the San Antonio Board of Education. 

BELLE POLLARD, since her graduation from Kirksville State Teachers’ College, 
has served for four years as teacher of vocational home economics in a senior high 
school, studied at the University of Missouri, and is now assistant state supervisor 
of vocational home economics and acting itinerant teacher of adult classes in home- 
making of the State Department at Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Datsy A. Kucet, B.A. from the University of Wisconsin and B.S. and M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, was for fifteen years head of the home 
economics department at Stout Institute, where she introduced the first academic 
course organized in this country in the study of the family. Since 1929 she has been 
at Spelman College. 

CAROLINE B. SHERMAN was noted among contributors to the JourNaL for June, 
1930. 

HELEN CANON turned towards home economics at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, after receiving the A.B. degree from Colorado College. She has been 
associated with the home economics work at Cornell for a number of years and is at 
present professor of economics of the household. She received the doctor’s degree at 
Cornell last year. 

R. WHITAKER is principal of the Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic 
Science, where she is doing interesting work along lines which in the United States 
would be designated institution management. An earlier study from the College 
appeared in the JourNaL for August, 1929. 

Eva DoneEtson, a graduate of University of Iowa, Betry Nuss of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Carrot F. Sauxers of the University of Kansas, HELEN A. HUNSCHER 
of Ohio State University, and Icre G. Macy are all of them on the staff of the Nu- 
trition Research Laboratories of the Merrill-Palmer School and the Children’s Hos- 
pital of Michigan. Miss Donelson and Miss Hunscher have held fellowships in 
nutrition research as well, and Mr. Shukers was Bureau of Fisheries’ fellow in Johns 
Hopkins University. Dr. Macy, whose graduate work was done at the University 
of Chicago and Yale University, has been in charge of the nutrition research at Merrill- 
Palmer since 1923. 

Ottve SHeets has done graduate work under Dr. McCollum at the University 
of Wisconsin and under Dr. Funk and Dr. Sherman at Columbia University and 
was for a time assistant to Dr. Alfred Hess in his research on scurvy and rickets. 
Since 1927 she has been in charge of work in nutrition, department of home economics 
research, Mississippi Experiment Station. ERNESTINE FRAZIER was assistant to 
Miss Sheets when the work here reported was done; she is now a fellow at Iowa State 


College. 


